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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Agricultural, Productivity Exhibits 
Scheduled in Three English Cities 


Three exhibitions which are expected to bring large numbers of 
visitors to England from overseas are scheduled to be held in that coun- 


try in June and July. 


They include two annual agricultural shows—one at Exeter and the 
other at Gloucester—and a new productivity exhibition and conference 


in London. 


The Bath and West and Southern 
Counties. Agricultural Show will be 
staged at Exeter, June 2-5. About 350 
trade exhibitors will show products 
ranging from large combines and trac- 
tors to small household items. 

Both the livestock show, featuring 
fine British livestock, and the trades ex- 
hibition promise to be of interest to 
oversea buyers. The exhibition of 
flowers and forestry, .the educational 
section, and the ring events also should 
be of interest. 

The show, founded in 1777, has had 
an average attendance of over 100,000 
since World War II. 

All inquiries regarding this event 
should be sent to J. G. Yardley, Esq., 
M.B.E., Secretary, Bath & West & 
Southern Counties Society, 3 Pierrepont 
Street, Bath, England. 


Three-County Show Set for June 


The Three Counties (Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester) Agriculture So- 
ciety Show, for agriculturists, horti- 
culturists, and stockbreeders, will be 
held‘at Staverton Airport, Gloucester, 
June 8-10. 

It will include 400 trade stands ex- 
hibiting the latest developments in 
machinery, tools, and equipment. Out- 
standing animals of the United Kingdom 
—2,000 Hereford cattle, horses, sheep, 
and pigs—also will be shown. 


Other attractions will include inter- 
national horse jumping competitions in 
which members of the Olympic games 
teams will compete; a championship dog 
show of over 1,500 dogs of all breeds, 
and a flower show staged by the lead- 
ing nurserymen and seedsmen. 

Visitors from 25 countries attended 
the 1953 show. 

U. S. visitors wishing to obtain free 
tickets and further information may 
contact the Secretary, Three Counties 





Agricultural Society, 2 St. 
Street, Hereford, England. 

The new “Production for Plenty” Ex- 
hibition and Conference is scheduled at 
Olympia, London, July 7-14. 

Various ways of improving produc- 
tivity will be demonstrated at the ex- 
hibition, which will provide an oppor- 
tunity for showing designs, methods, 
processes, and specialized equipment 
which not only speed production and 
reduce costs, but add to the comfort and 
convenience of the worker. 


The principal sections will be a “Who” 
and “How” of productivity, that is 
managers, technologists, factory, and 
office workers; and processes, planning 
and methods, simplification, and stand- 
ardization, work study, welfare, and 
safety; materials; the means of produc- 
tion, including equipment and machin- 
ery, processing plants, measurement and 
control equipment, instrumentation, jigs 
and fixtures, tools and finishing equip- 
ment; services and aids, such as com- 
munications, factory planning and lay- 
out, transport and handling, and factory 
lighting and color; and finished prod- 
ucts, showing typical examples of the 
work of British industry. 

Businessmen wishing further informa- 
tion may write to Mr. S. D. Cooke, Or- 
ganizing Secretary, Room 11, Avenue 
Chambers, 4 Vernon Place, London, 
W. C. 1, England, or Mr. W. F. S. Wood- 
ford, Secretary, Institution of Produc- 
tion Engineers, 36 Portman Square, 
London, W. 1, England. 


Nicholas 





World production of barley and oats 
in 1953 is estimated at 130 million short 
tons, according to the latest information 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. This figure is only about 2 per- 
cent lower than the large outturn of 
these two crops in 1952 and is 13 percent 
higher than the 1945-49 average. 


a 


Great Yoilahies Show 
Planned in England 


The new permanent site at Harr 
gate, England, will be the scene of the 
Fourth Great Yorkshire Show, July 
13-15, 1954. 

The livestock section will provide for 
heavy horses, hunters, children’s pop. 
ies, and harness classes; dairy cattle; 
sheep; pigs; and poultry and pigeons 

The machinery and trade stand ge¢. 
tion will display the latest machinery, 
greenhouses, poultry houses, and 
ets, with exhibitions of feed ¢§ 
fertilizers, and all kinds of farm and 
domestic appliances. 


Other features include a flower show, 
a foxhound show, a military ride by 
the Household Cavalry, and show jump. 
ing. 

Educational exhibits will be show 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Forestry Commission, and demonstra- 
tions by the women’s institutes, 

Visitors should contact the organiz- 
ers, the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, 
Cliftonfield, Shipton Road, York, Eng- 
land, 


Scottish Industries Schedule 
Exhibit of Export Goods. 


Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, Scotland, one 
of the largest exhibition halls in Ey 
rope, will be the scene of the Scottish 
Industries Exhibition, September 2-18 

The exhibition will reflect the results 
of the major efforts made since the 
war by industrialists, scientists, mal 
agement, and labor, to maintain Scot 
tish industry’s position in the for 
front of British industrial progress, One 
of the main purposes will be to promote 
export trade, and buyers from all parts 
of the world are being invited to th 
exhibition. 

An arena seating 2,500 people will 
devoted exclusively to industrial prome 
tions and displays. Some of Britains 
famous dress designers will exhibit 
their creations. 

Information may be obtained from 
Mr. M. H. Donaldson, manager of the 
exhibition, at 16 Woodside Terrace, 
Glasgow, C. 3, Scotland. 





World Trade Week, May 16-22 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Secretary Weeks Reports on Export Controls 





Reevaluation of Security Lists Started — 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has reported that U. S. 
Government security export control lists are now being reevaluated to 
improve the overall effectiveness of U. S. controls on strategic goods. 

“This reevaluation,” Secretary Weeks said, “while expected to 
result in a somewhat reduced commodity coverage under security export 


controls, does not mean merély the 
dropping off of those commodities deter- 
mined to be of relatively minor strategic 
importance. It may also involve the 
addition to the lists of new commodities 
which cah now be identified as strategic 
as the result of new technical develop- 
ments or latest information concerning 
Soviet bloc needs and capabilities.” 


The announcement is contained in the 
Secretary’s 26th Quarterly Report to 
the President and the Congress covering 
operations under the Export Control 
Act during the fourth quarter of 1953. 


Evaluation Poses Problems 


The report noted that difficult prob- 
lems are sometimes encountered in 
distinguishing between strategic and 
nonstrategic commodities: 

“In practice, determining whether a 
commodity is of strategic importance 
for purposes of security export control 
involves a careful evaluation of such 
corollary information as: 


@ Present and prospective uses of the 
commodity within the United States, 
the Free World, and the Soviet bloc. 


@Importance of the commodity in 
contributing to the military power of 
the Soviet bloc. 

@ Relative scarcity of the item within 
the Soviet bloc. 

@The state of technological knowl- 
edgé involved in producing the com- 
modity weighed against the known or 
assumed technology level within the 
Soviet bloc. 

@ Alternative sources of supply for 
this or substitutable commodities out- 
side of the United States. 


®Relative ease of transshipment or 
illegal diversion of the commodity to 
the Soviet bloc. 

®Convertibility of the commodity 
from civilian to military purposes.” 

It was further explained that under 
circumstances of active or imminent 
hostilities, commodity exports that oth- 
erwise would not be controlled might 
be embargoed or limited to the aggres- 
Sor nation. Such an embargo is now in 
effect for U. S. goods to communist 
China and North Koréa. However, ex- 
cept for such cases, the process of 
determining what should be termed 
Strategic for export control purposes 
is a selective one, requiring concentra- 
tion on commodities of substantive 
Value to military power. 
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“It is only by such a selective course 
that we can be assured of optimum 
effectiveness of export control for se- 
curity purposes, not only by the United 


States, but by the entire Free World,” 
Secretary Weeks declared. 


“Situations may also arise in which 
a ‘longer’ look at security export con- 
trols may yield a result different from 
that at first apparent. For example, if 
the export to the bloc ot a commodity 
of minor strategic importance repre- 
sents the means of acquiring another 
commodity from the bloc of greater 
strategic significance, then it might be 
to the net advantage of the United 
States to permit such an export.” 


In line with U. S. Government policy 
generally to approve export applications 
covering nanstrategic goods for ship- 
ment to the U.S. S. R. and its European 
satellites, the report states, 79 percent 
of all export license applications filed in 
1953 for shipments to such destinations 
were approved. In dollar value, 96 per- 
cent of all such applications were ap- 
proved. 

The report points out that the bulk 
of export applications received by the 
Department of Commerce for the 
European Soviet bloc involve goods of 
little or no strategic value, thus ac- 
counting for the high percentage of ap- 
provals. 

“United States exports to the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc,” according to the re- 
port, “totaled only $1,762,000 in the first 
11 months of 1953, compared with al- 
most $340 million exported to that area 
in 1947, These rates would indicate a 
decline of more than 99.4 percent be- 
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tween 1947 and 1953. While the bulk 
of this decline in exports from the 
United States has undoubtedly been 
due to the impact of security export 
controls, it would appear that non- 
strategic exports have also fallen mate- 
rially during this period.” 


Tobacco, Cigarettes Lead 


Principal items shipped to the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc in the first 11 months 
of 1953 covered $1,024,000 of unmanu- 
factured tobacco to East Germany; 
$184,000 of. cigarettes to Poland and 
Danzig; $360,000 of wool rags to Poland 
and Danzig; $55,000 of hops to East 
Germany; and $31,000 of commodities 
exported for relief or charity. 

Early prospect of some increase in 
the level U. S. exports to the European 
Soviet bloc seems indicated, according 
to the report. Export applications ap- 
proved in the fourth quarter of 1953 
totaled $2,043,258, the highest quarterly 
licensing level reached in the past 2 
years. 

Two applications for exports to Po- 
land accounted for most of the value 
increase in fourth-quarter licenses—one 
involved 11 million pounds of inedible 
tallow valued at $784,000, and the other 
covered 2 million pounds of wool rags 
valued at $832,500. The balance was 
made up largely of cigarettes, tobacco, 
secondhand clothing, and other non- 
strategic commodities. 

Secretary Weeks noted, however, that 
not all the export licenses approved 
would result in actual shipments, as 
“there is normally some degree of at- 
trition between the value of export 
licenses approved and that actually ex- 
ported.” 


Some Controls Simplified 


Procedures designed to reduce the 
burden of export controls for both 
Government and business also are 
covered in the report. Current develop- 
ments of these activities are: Increased 
utilization of laborsaving “bulk-type” 
licenses; greater gelectivity in com- 
modity and destination controls; and 
further reduction in the number of com- 
modities under export control for short- 
supply reasons. 

The Secretary’s report on fourth- 
quarter 1953 operations is published 
under the title, “Export Control, 
Twenty-sixth, Quarterly Report.” The 
42-page publication is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices, at 20 cents 
a copy. 
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Controls Relaxed on 
Some Steel, Tinplate 


Exporters now may ship a number 
of additional steel and tinplate products 
to most countries without applying for 
an individual export license, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 


The commodities ‘removed from 
BFC’s Positive List, effective April 15, 
are: secondary tinplate (Schedule B No. 
604010); circles, cobbles, strip, and 
scroll shear butts (B No. 604020); hot- 
dipped and. electrolytic coated tinplate 
(B Nos. 604110 and 604150); other tin- 
plate, decorated, embossed, lithographed, 
lacquered, or otherwise advanced in 
production, and lithographic misprints 
(B No. 604170); and tin cans, finished 
or unfinished, and specially fabricated 
parts, not elsewhere classified in Sched- 
ule B (B No. 612380). 


Carbon steel products, such as plates, 
including boiler plate, hot or cold rolled, 
not fabricated (B No. 603125); rail 
joints and splice bars (B No. 605420); 
switches, frogs, and crossings (B No. 
605510); tube rounds, and other semi- 
finished material for seamless pipe tub- 
ing (B No. 601810); and fabricated steel 
plates, punched or shaped, not elsewhere 
classified in Schedule B (B No. 618963). 


Export controls over these commodi- 
ties were relaxed because they no long- 
er need to be kept on the Positive List 
for strategic or supply reasons, BFC 
said. 


Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be required ‘for shipments to 
Hong Kong, Macao, and the Soviet bloc 
countries. Shipments to other coun- 
tries may be made under general license 
GRO without prior application to BFC. 


The actions on the carbon steel items 
are announced in BFC’s Current Export 
Bulletin No. 727, dated April 15. The 
tinplate relaxations are published in 
the Federal Register, dated April. 16, 
and will appear ina forthcoming Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin. 





Honey Export Program To Be 
Continued in 1954 Season 


The honey export and diversion pro- 
grams will be continued during the 
1954 marketing season in a manner 
similar to that in 1953, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced. 

The rate of payment on honey di- 
verted will be 3.75 cents per pound, as 
compared with 4 cents paid last year. 
Details of the export program are to 
be announced later. 





World production of peanuts in 1953 
is believed to be by far the largest on 
record, according to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. A harvest of 11.9 mil- 
lion short tons of unshelled nuts, or 16 
percent more than in 1952, is indicated. 
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Order Issued Against 
Freight Forwarder 


Gondrand Brothers, Inc., New York, 
San Francisco, and New Orleans freight 
forwarders, Harold S. Unger, and Rob- 
ert J. Winter, employees of their New 
York office, have been denied all export 
privileges for knowingly handling illegal 
shipments of stainless steel sheets for a 
New York exporter, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce has announced. 


The denial order suspends Gondrand 
Brothers for 20 days, from May 3 
through May 22, 1954. Unger is sus- 
pended for 6 months and Winter for 2 
months, beginning May 3, 1954. The 
order does not apply to affiliates of 
Gondrand Brothers engaged in business 
outside the continental United States. 


The exporter involved in these ship- 
ments was suspended for 18 months un- 
der a previous order. 

BFC said that, between March and 
June 1952, Gondrand, acting for the 
New York exporter, forwarded 28,226 
pounds of nickel-bearing stainless steel 
sheets to a purchaser in Brazil under a 
license authorizing export of non-nickel- 
bearing sheets only. At that time, 
nickel-bearing stainless steel was in 
short supply and its use was highly re- 
stricted. To effect these shipments, Un- 
ger and Winter, responsible employees 
of Gondrand, made false statements and 
concealed material facts in five export 
declarations which they prepared and 
filed with U. S. Customs. 

In addition, Gondrand Brothers per- 
formed financing and supervisory serv- 
ices, as representatives of the Brazilian 
buyer, in connection with two other 
shipments of the same commodity which 
they knew were also unauthorized. 

The suspension date was set at May 
3 to enable persons or firms who have 


placed transactions with 
Brothers to make other arrangements 
before the order becomes effective, 
The denial order applies not only tg 
the named firm and individuals, but also 
to any person or firm with whom 
may be affiliated in the United States, 
It also prohibits any individual or firm 
in the United States from performing 
any export or related service for them, 





Import Authorizations for 
Cheese, DairyltemsReported 


The quantities of cheese and other 
dairy products authorized to date for 
importation during the period July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1954, under Import 
Regulation 1 have been announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture ag 
follows: 

Cheddar cheese, and cheese and gub- 
stitutes for cheese, containing or’ 
cessed from Cheddar, 2,776,562 pounds; 
Edam and Gouda cheese, 4,598,171 
pounds; Blue-Mold (except Stilton) 
cheese, and cheese and substitutes for 
cheese containing or processed from 
Blue-Mold, 4,154,633 pounds; [Italian- 
type cheeses made from cow’s milk in 
original loaves (Romano made from 
cow’s milk, Reggiano, Parmesano, Proy- 
oloni, Provolette, and Sbrinz), 9,148,784 
pounds; butter, 705,800 pounds; dried 
cream, 500 pounds; malted milk, and 
compounds or mixtures of or substitutes 
for milk or cream, 5,800 pounds; dried 
whole milk, 6,700 pounds; dried skimmed 
milk (nonfat dry milk solids), 1,8004%5 
pounds; and dried buttermilk, 490,00 
pounds. 

The President’s proclamation of June 
8, 1953, as amended, issued under see 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, established annual import quotas 
on certain dairy products in order #@ 
prevent material interference with the 
Department’s price-support programs. 





and a sample copy. . 





Business Service Check List 


...A complete weekly guide to new publications 
and releases of all Bureaus and Offices of the 
Department of Commerce... with a shortcut 
order form for checking your selections ... 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 


Department of Commerce Field Offices can give you more information 
. and enter your subscription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Inflationary Trend Still Upward 





Outlook for Chilean Economy Uncertain 


Accelerated domestic inflation and continued deterioration of~-the 
Chilean export position in world markets characterized the opening 


months of 1954 in Chile. 


The most important economic developments centered on the copper 
em. The Government presented to Congress the long-awaited bill 


redefining the financial and legal rela- 
tion between the Chilean Government 
and the large U. S.-owned copper min- 
ing companies in late February, and the 
sale of 100,000 tons of accumulated cop- 
per stocks to the United States was ar- 
ranged in March. 

Chile’s budgetary cash deficit for 
1953 totaled about 10 billion pesos, 
bringing the cumulative deficit at the 
end of 1953 close to 20 billion pesos. 
This was in addition to the funded in- 
ternal and external debts of the Gov- 
ernment, which at the beginning of 1953 
approached 12 billion pesos. The latter 
figure should be considerably increased 
to reflect the new parity of the peso, 
which was officially changed from 31 
pesos to 110 pesos to the dollar in Oc- 
tober 1953. 

The budgetary outlook for 1954 pro- 
vides little reason to expect improve- 
ment during the year. The Minister of 
Finance reported at the end of 1953 
that only about 60 billion pesos in reve- 
nue were in sight although an estimated 
% billion would be required for 1954. 
Increased salaries for Government em- 
ployees, dictated by existing legislation, 
and mounting costs of Government are 
both cause and result of the country’s 
rapidly accelerating inflation. 

In addition to the year-end bonus to 
Government employees, costing the 
Government 3.5 billion pesos, the new 
salary scale provides for increases 
ranging from 15.26 percent in the high- 
est categories to 59.23 percent in the 
lowest, over salaries in effect at begin- 
hing of 1953. Minimum wages for pri- 
vate white-collar workers in the San- 
tiago area were raised by 53.6 percent 
over last year’s minimum, and increases 
through industrial wage agreements 
negotiated in the closing months of 1953 
and the opening months of 1954, ranged 
from 45 percent to 55 percent. 

In spite of these industrial wage 
raises, Chilean workers have been hard 
put to keep up with the steady advance 
in prices. Official indexes show that 
the cost of living in the Santiago area 
tose a total of 56.1 percent in 1953. 


More Money in Circulation 

Money in circulation, consisting of 
deposit money and banknotes and coins 
in the hands of the public, came to 
4,160 million pesos at the end of 1953, 
compared with 35,701 millions at the 
end of 1952. Official statistics indicate 
that well over 60 percent of the money 
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put into circulation by the Central 
Bank originated from borrowing by the 
Government and official institutions. 

In the face of the mounting infla- 
tionary pressures, the Chilean Govern- 
ment continues to be committed largely 
to a policy of direct controls on prices. 
A decree-law promulgated in February 
restated the authority) of the Ministry 
of Economy to control prices and ex- 
tended this authority to establishing 
maximum permissible markups for re- 
tailers and wholesalers. 


An attempt to control commercial 
bank credits, initiated toward the end 
of 1953, was partially relaxed soon after 
it was imposed, and further relaxed in 
February, when the banks were re- 
authorized to finance time sales of cer- 
tain consumers hard goods and other 
sumptuary articles. A minimum down- 
payment of 25 percent is required and 
terms may not exceed 18 months. 


Inflation Affects Peso 


The curb market value of the peso 
moved from a selling rate of 205 pesos 
to the dollar early in December to 241 
to the dollar on January 1, 1954. Never- 
theless, in January and February the 
peso displayed a surprising degree of 
stability, attributed to Government sell- 
ing on the curb, and to the excellent 
summer tourist season. However, in 
the second week in March, the curb 
rate suddenly zoomed as high as 270. 


Despite the widening spread between 
curb market quotations and the bank- 
ing rate for imports of 110 pesos to 
the dollar, the Government has made 
evident its intention to maintain the 
110 rate and to make it, insofar as 
possible, a unitary rate applicable to 
all officially authorized transactions. In 
a decree signed late in February the 
110 rate of return was authorized on 
exchange derived from exports of cer- 
tain agricultural products which in the 
past were subject to various mixing 
rates providing a return of about 100 
pesos to the dollar. 

The Chilean Government’s determina- 
tion to maintain the 110 to the dollar 
rate of exchange for the peso in the 
face of rapidly spiraling internal infla- 
tion has .made it exceedingly difficult 
for many Chilean mineral and agricul- 
tural products to be exported profitably. 
As a result Chile has displayed a grow- 
ing interest in developing trade and 


payments agreements, especially with 
European countries, to help create a 
market for Chilean products. 

In the latter-part of 1953, Chile com- 
pleted new compensation agreements 
with the Fedéral Republic of Germany, 
France, Spain, and Belgium-Luxemburg. 
A new, comprehensive. agreement with 


Italy has been under negotiation for 
several months. 


The foreign-exchange budget for 1954, 
prepared by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, was finally approved late in 
February. The Council plans to license 
a total of US$467.6 million this year 
for imports and invisibles against an 
estimated exchange income of $366.8 
million. Thus the Council is, planning 
deficit authorizations of US$100.8 mil- 
lion against availabilities in future 
years. The Ministry of Economy, how- 
ever, has directed. the council not to 
approve more than 75 percent of its 
planned allocation during the first 9 
months of the year. 


Copper Sales Drop 

Meanwhile, as copper sales; which pro- 
vide well over half of the country’s for- 
eign-exchange income, continued far 
below normal, the gold and foreign-ex- 
change reserves of the Central Bank of 
Chile, by the end of January, had 
dipped to US$50.9 million, the lowest 
point since July 1950, despite the fact 
that the Central Bank had borrowed 
$12.5 million from a New York bank 
at the end of December. The bank’s 
exchange balances picked up during 
February, and by the end of the month 
amounted to about $53.2 million. 

Chile signed a new trade and finan- 
cial agreement with Argentina on Feb- 
ruary 19. In the same month,-an of- 
ficial Colombian trade mission visited - 
Santiago and left the draft of a new 
trade agreement which is to be pre- 
sented to the Colombian Government 
for approval. The Colombians ex- 
pressed interest in encouraging trade 
in Colombian coffee, petroleum, coal, 
beef, and other products for Chilean 
copper, nitrates, wines, iron and steel, 
and other agricultural and mineral 
products. 


Lower Taxes Sought for Mining 

Mining developments centered about 
the three “problem” industries—copper, 
nitrate, and steel—with particular em- 
phasis on copper. 

During January, copper companies 
and Government representatives dis- 
cussed possible formulas for reducing 
the tax burden—now 90 percent of 
profits in some cases—in order to en- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Peruvian Exchange Market Normal 


Developments in Peru’s exchange market during the period Febru- 
ary 23 to March 22 indicate that the stabilization credit announced on 
February 18 restored the market’s normal characteristics. 

The average of buying and selling rates for dollar drafts fluctuated 
between 18.33 on February 24 and 19.86 on Marclr 22. Dollar certificate 


and sterling draft and certificate rates 
moved approximately in conformity 
with these changes. Aside from limited 
official dollar sales early in the month, 
Government authorities were content to 
allow the market to find its own level. 


New oil drilling operations in the 
Sechura were started during March 
and a slight firming in some of the 
metal prices of interest to Peru served 
to encourage the mining trade. 

Private construction continued at 
the high levels of recent months, but 
some public construction was curtailed 
to implement the Government’s econ- 
omy program. Business generally ap- 
peared to be feeling the effects of over- 
buying in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1953, and slow sales were reported 
in a number of categories. A potential- 
ly serious work stoppage occurred at 
mid-March as a result of the 4%4-day 
strike of bank employees. This strike 
was settled, not without difficulty, 
through the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment, which awarded salary in- 
creases of approximately 12 percent. 


Dollar, Sterling Demand Steady 


Demand for dollars and pounds ster- 
ling remained steady during March. 
Concurrently, earnings from exports 
and other sources during February were 
smaller than in January, resulting in a 
strengthening tendency of foreign cur- 
rencies in terms of Peruvian soles. 
However, supplies of dollar certificates 
were expected to be seasonally larger 
in the near future, which should bring 
about a more balanced situation be- 
tween supply and demand. Meanwhile, 
the factor of speculation was virtually 
eliminated from the foreign-exchange 
market, and the monetary authorities 
considered use of the stabilization 
credit unnecessary for the time being. 


Reflecting the smaller number of 
business days in February, foreign-ex- 
change earnings from all sources 
amounted to the equivalent of $26 mil- 
lion, compared with $30 million in 
January. However, the volume of 
dollar certificates and drafts available 
to the commercial banks in March was 
said to have been-running at a higher 
rate than in February. 

A lower import level was indicated 
by new dollar and sterling collections 
against Peruvian importers received 
during January 1954. Dollar drafts 
declined $3.1 million to $10.1 million, 
and the backlog of unpaid dollar 
drafts decreased $1.4 million to $73.3 
million. Sterling drawings dropped 
sharply from £1,332,000 in December to 
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£491,000 in January, the lowest value on 
record. The established brake on 
bank import credit and the present 
trend in foreign-currency collections 
should curtail the outflow of exchange 
in the future. 

The terms of the agreement for 
settlement of the Peruvian sterling 
debt were ratified by the Peruvian 
Congress on February 27. Although the 
law had not been published, promulga- 
tion by the Executive Authority was 
assured. 

Money Supply Declines 

Demand deposits in commercial banks 
increased slightly during January, but 
currency outside banks receded 22 
million soles. As a result, total means 
of payment declined 5 million soles 
from the level of 3,542 million soles 
recorded in December. 

Demand for credit, continued strong 
in the money market, and commercial 
bank loans expanded from 3,445 million 
soles in January to 3,508 million soles 
(preliminary) in February. However, 
it was reported that in accordance with 
the present Government credit policy 
this expansion was directed largely 
toward promoting domestic production. 

Law No. 12087 dated March 22, 1954, 
increased by 50 million soles the 6-per- 
cent public works internal bond issue 
which will be used to consolidate admin- 
istrative. obligations and past due gov- 
ernment accounts. These bonds will be 
offered at par to holders of claims 
against the State, including suppliers 
of materials for public development 
projects. 

Recent measures to require larger 
down payments on installment sales as 
a means of curbing excessive use of 
credit to finance purchases of imported 
merchandise have focused attention on 
installment financing. Figures indicate 
that 1953 total sales registered in. the 
official Installment Sales Registry 
amounted to 384.6 million soles. Data 
for earlier periods are not available. 
Automobiles, trucks, and tractors ac- 
counted for approximately $250 million 
soles, refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, and printing equipment rank- 
ing next in importance. 


Agricultural Outlook Favorable 

Crop prospects in Peru continued 
good to excellent with a few exceptions. 

A record cotton crop for Peru in 
1954 seemed likely. Irrigation water 
was generally abundant in most areas, 
and prices were sufficiently attractive 
to encourage increased plantings, great- 


er use of fertilizers, better cultural ang 
irrigation practices, and, where neces. 
sary, the use of insecticides. Tanguig 
cotton-crop conditions were good, the 
season was advanced, and the unusual. 
ly early pickings were of excellent 
quality. 

The highest prices for Pima cotton 
since the 1951 record for this time of 
the year induced record plantings of 
this variety. Some misgivings in the 
Pima-producing valleys of the northern 
Department of Piura were caused after 
planting time by a sharp lowering in 
the flow of the Quiroz River. The 
will depend in large measure on addi. 
tional rains in the sierras above these 
valleys. 

Rice and sugar plantings were 
delayed by a water shortage early in 
the normal planting season. By the end 
of January, however, there was suffi- 
cient water, and this crop in 1954 ig 
expected to be only slightly smaller 
than the record in 1953. 

Corn and beans were being planted 
in the coastal area, moisture was gen- 
erally adequate, and prospects for most 
food and feed crops were good. 

With the possible exception of 
potatoes, which had been affected by 
disease, crop prospects in the sierra 
were generally good; record crops of 
barley, corn, vegetables, and fruits ap 
peared likely. Although wheat-crop 
conditions were good, 1954 production 
was expected to be less than that ofa 
year earlier. 

The first shipload of Mexican beef 
cattle—2,127 head—arrived at Callao on 
March 10. These cattle, shipped from 
the port of Guaymas, are mostly of 
Brahman-Hereford stock, and report 
edly had been evacuated from drought 
areas in northwestern Mexico. Addition 
al shipments, possibly amounting to 50- 
000 head annually, have been considered 
but no definite plans have been ah 
nounced for additional imports in the 
near future. 

Progress on the Le Tourneau cole 
nization project in the eastern Per 
jungles near Pucallpa has continued; 
a town site has been selected on the 
Pachitea River several miles above 
Pucallpa. Final approval of the com 
tract between Le Tourneau’s compaly 
and the Peruvian Government was givel 
by President Odria on March 4,. 


Coffee Exports Increase 

The volume of Peruvian coffee & 
ports increased in February, soon aftet 
the start of the new harvest. 
late in February were augmented ty 
over 150,000 pounds of coffee tran® 
shipped from Bolivia. This coffee 
portedly was pulped but not hulled, and 
hulling, drying, and hand sorting Wa 
done in Peru. Peruvian exports in 2 
are expected to total about 5,000 
tons, representing an increase of about 
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90 percent over such exports in 1953. 
Most of this coffee probably will be 
destined for the United States, 

Oil drilling in the Sechura desert of 
northern Peru had not diminished 
despite the fact that ‘the first three 
“wildcats” in that area turned out to be 
dry holes. International Petroleum Co. 
was making its second attempt between 
Piura and Paita on a concession held 
jointly with Seaoil, Ltd., and at latest 

s was down about 3,000 feet. 
Richmond Oil spudded in its second hole 
on March 13 under an operating agree- 
ment with a local Peruvian company, 
Petrolera Peruana, on one of the lat- 
ter’s concessions about midway between 
Piura and Chiclayo. 

Union Oil of California, 
jointly with the Wiese 
Lima through their Peruvian organ- 
ation known as Petrolera Sullana 
Limitada, was getting set to make an- 
other try just north of Piura after its 
frst hole near Paita was abandoned 
at just over 1,000 feet. Exploration 
work, both geological and geophysical, 
continued unabated in the entire area. 

Preliminary official statistics reveal 
that in the calendar year 1953 Peru's 
imports reached a new alltime record 
of 4,970,649,879 soles, or $294,183,828, 
and exports totaled 3,752,227,028 soles, 
or $221,970,144, exceeded only- by the 
1951 record of 3,811,576,022 soles. The 
resulting unfavorable trade balance 
amounting to 1,218,422,851 soles, or 
$72,213,684, was the highest in three 
consecutive years of trade deficits. 

The arrival of a Belgian economic 
mission at Lima was announced for 
April 3. The mission, which comprises 
prominent manufacturers and bankers 
headed by a _ representative of the 
Federation of Belgian Industries, indi- 
cated its intention to study the possi- 
bilities of developing commerce between 
Peru and Belgium. 

A shipment of 1,000 cases of canned 
fruit from northern Peru was exported 
in March to Denmark. The event was 
hailed as an indication of the foreign 
demand for Peruvian canned goods and 
as the possible beginning of a beneficial 
export trade. 

A Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Lima, associated with the Junior Cham- 
ber International, was founded on 

3. Plans call for the establish- 
ment of additional junior chambers in 
other cities of Peru and for the repre- 
sentation of the Peruvian junior cham- 
bers by a delegate to the Eighth World 

s of Junior Chambers to be 


held at Mexico City in October.— 
Emb., Lima. 


working 
interests of 





Notre Dame University’s seventh an- 


_ tual World Trade Conference will be 


held on May 18. The theme of this year’s 
Sessions will be “Sales and Sales Pro- 
motion Abroad.” 

The annual conference is sponsored by 
the Department of Marketing of the 
Miversity’s College of Commerce. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


India Authorizes Foreign Firms To Issue 
$45.5 Million in Securities in 5 Years 


The Indian Government approved the 
issuance of securities for capital invest- 


ment in India by foreign-owned compa- 
nies to the equivalent of $45.5 million in 
the period between India’s independence 
on August 15, 1947, and the end of 1952. 
The foreign company issues gmounted 
to roughly 5 percent of all capital issues 
approved during the period. 

Cash remittances from abroad for in- 
vestment in India during the same 
period were just under the equivalent of 
$17.5 million. Most of these funds are 
assumed to have been used to take up 
the foreign company issues. The balance 
of the approved securities,.to the extent 
actually issued, would have been paid 
for by other means, These would in- 
clude offsetting imports of capital equip- 
ment, materials, and services from 
abroad; sales to Indian participants; 
and reinvestment of profits accumulated 
in India. 


The figures on approvals of foreign 
company issues and remittances, as re- 
leased by the Indian Government, do not 
indicate the amount of the _ issues 
actually sold nor do they cover all for- 
eign investments during the period. 
They serve, however, as an indication of 
the importance and variety of foreign 
investment in India. 


A total of 65 foreign companies was 
authorized to issue the $45.5 million of 
securities, and 8 Indian firms partici- 
pated in the issues, Over half were for 
industrial ventures. They included the 
manufacture of thread, typewriters, 
pharmaceuticals, cigarettes, lead prod- 
ucts, batteries, soap and glycerin; and 
mining, mineral] extraction, trading, and 
management enterprises, 

A tabulation of stock issues involving 
foreign investment, in rupees with U. S. 
dollar equivalents in parentheses, ap- 


Country of foreign investor 

and Indian company 
United States: 
Man Radio and Electricals, Ltd., Jaipur: 


Manufacture of rutile, star rubies, star sapphires, 
white rubies, and blue sapphires...................ccs0 


United Kingdom: 
T. A. Taylor and Co., Ltd.: 
Manufacture of Quink ink............ 
Hyderabad Laminated Products, Ltd.: 
Production of synthetic resin 
laminated materials ................... 


proved by the Governnient of India for 
the year ended March 31, 1953, is shown 
in the accompanying table. — ; 

Four of the most important private 
foreign investments in India in recent 
years are not included in any of the 
foregoing figures. They are three oil 
refineries and a steel plant which were 
the subject of special agreements with 
the Government of India. 

Two of the oil refineries are being 
erected at Bombay. One, being set up 
by an American company, with an an- 
nual capacity of 1 million tons of crude 
oil, is scheduled for completion this July. 
The other, being built at Bombay, is 
British-owned and will have a capacity 
of 1.5 million tons per year. The third 
is being installed by another American 
company at Visakhapatnam on the 
east coast. It will have an initial annual 
capacity of 500,000 tons. The total for- 
eign investment in the three refineries is 
expected to exceed $100 million, 


Local Firms To Operate Plants 

The steel plant is to be erected in 
Bihar State by a German combine. It 
will have an annual capacity of 500,000 
tons of steel capable of expansion to 
1 million tons. The Germans are invest- 
ing the equivalent of $21 million while 
the Indian Government is to provide 
$105 million of the plant’s initial capital. 
Subsequent issues of share capital will 
maintain the 4-to-1 ratio. 

The three refineries and the steel 
plant are to be operated by local com- 
panies organized under Indian law. 

The dollar figures given above have 
been converted from rupees at the cur- 
rent rate of 1 rupee equals US$0.21, 
This conversion understates investments 
made prior to September 1947 when the 
rupee, then worth $0.30, was devalued 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Authorized Capital 








Tulis Woodroffe & Co., Ltd.: 


Manufacture of industrial eather .ccccssessssenen 


Switzerland: 
Cilag Hind, Ltd.: 
Manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
Hindustan Machine Tools, Ltd.: 
Manufacture of modern machine 
tools, high-speed lathes, drilling 


machines, milling Machines, eCtC. .......sesseeeereee 


West Germany: 
McKenzies Heinrich Butzer (India), Ltd.: 


Construction of major ports at Kandla and to 


carry on other connected works 
Krishan Lal Thirani & Co., Ltd.: 


+ ee eeeeens eeseeeeeene 


Manufacture of grinding wheels, plastic boarded 


wheels, and synthetic grain 
Japan: 
The Jaipur Metal Industries, Ltd.: 


Manufacture of electric house meter...............-sss00 


Kamani Metals and Alloys, Ltd.: 


Manufacture of paper insulated power cables 


and A. C. S. R. 
Total 


CONAUCLOTS. ........-.00000 


Total Foreign 

800,000 ~ ($168,000) 125,000 ($26,250) 

a: 200,000 ($42,000) 183,383 ($28,000) 
1,000,000 ($210,000) 446,300 ($93,723) 

ee ~ 100,000 ($21,000) 49,000 © ($10,290) 
eta 500,000 ($105,000) 300,000 ($63,000) 
... 30,000,000 ($6,300,000) 3,000,000 ($630,000) 

. 2,502,000 ($525,420) 834,000 ($175,140) 
nail 1,000,000 ($210,000) 56,600 ($11,886) 
2,000,000 ($420,000) 150,000 ($31,500) 

.. 6,500,000 ($1,365,000) 1,350,000 ($283,500) 





44,602,000 ($9,366,420) 6,444,233 ($1,353,289) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Austrian Power Gear To Be 
Shipped to Brazil, Turkey 


Two Austrian firms, the Andritz Ma- 
chine Works and the Elin Corp., have 
completed joint arrangements to supply 
complete hydroelectric power installa- 
tions to Brazil and Turkey. Scheduled 
for shipment in 1954 are a Francis 
turbine with a’7,200-hp. hydraulic regu- 
lator and a 40-ton crane, for the Er- 
nestina Power Plant in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, and two Francis 
turbines for Turkey, each with a 1,900- 
hp. regulator. 

An agreement also has been concluded 
for supplying Turkey with a foundry 
installation. 


Outlook for... 


(Continued from Page 5) 


courage production gains and new in- 
vestments. 


At the end of February the Govern- 
ment sent to the Senate a measure call- 
ing for a tax rate of 75 percent of net 
taxable income on basic production at 
each of the three big mines and a 50- 
percent levy on excess output. The 
measure also calls for a mandatory in- 
vestment of 20 percent of net profits 
in the country and for the creation of 
a Copper Institute, primarily to carry 
on studies and to exercise administra- 
tive control over the industry. 


The proposed measure, which would 
repeal legislation placing copper sales 
in the Central Bank, would have the 
effect of returning sales to the produc- 
ing companies. However, it stipulates 
that the institute can assume charge of 
marketing the metal “if the President 
of the Republic believes it necessary in 
order to protect national interest in 
the face of unilateral action by any 
government which may prejudice the 
commerce in Chilean copper.” 

Although the Government’s embargo 
on sales at world market prices had 
been lifted at the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1953,. and the mining companies 
were operating at a rate of 30 percent 
under capacity in January and Febru- 
ary, the quantity of copper in the un- 
sold stockpile continued to climb, and 
at the beginning of March touched 
180,000 tons. At that time, Kennecott 
Copper Corp., which already had cut 
production at its U. S. plants, requested 
permission of the Chilean Government 
to curtail further Chilean production 
and to discharge some 3,000 workers at 
its Braden Copper Co. mines. Under a 
less drastic cutback plan, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. subsidiaries contem- 
plate reducing their 6-day week to 5 
days but have not yet obtained the con- 
sent of the workers. 

To aid small- and medium-size min- 
ing companies, the Government has in- 
augurated a plan providing for purchase 
of ore from their production by the 
Mining Credit and Development Bank 
and export of the ore by the National 











Institute of Commerce (INACO), which 
will use the resulting exchange to im- 
port the semiluxury items eliminated 
from the budget. The proceeds from 
these operations are expected to be suf- 
ficient to raise the bank’s ore buying 
schedules by an average of 25 percent. 


Nitrate Industry in Difficulty 


The plight of the small copper miners 
is paralleled by that of the nitrate in- 
dustry, also caught in a squeeze be- 
tween falling world market prices and 
rising production costs. Reform of the 
basic nitrate legislation has been pro- 
posed but has not been finally acted 
upon. 

In the press and on the floors of the 
legislature there has been much argu- 
ment for and against the policies of the 
producing companies and of the Nitrate 
and Iodine Sales Corp. The American- 
owned Anglo-Lautare Nitrate Co. pro- 
duces up to 65 percent of the national 
nitrate product, but the principal criti- 
cism has been directed against the 
Chilean-owned_ Cia. Salitrera de Tara 
paca y Antofagasta for its allegedly 
illegal action last year in closing down 
and commencing to dismantle two of 
its obsolescent Shank’s method plants. 


The Cia. de Acero del Pacifico (CAP) 
finished 1953 with a record production 
of over 313,000 tons of crude steel, and 
production and shipments continued 
firm during January and February 1954. 
CAP signed a trade agreement with the 
Argentine Foreign Trade _ Institute 
(IAPI) in February calling for the sale 
by IAPI of 200,000 tons of wheat, and 
by CAP of 60,000 tons of steel. Thus 
CAP’s 1954 export market appears to 
be assured, though it may be noted 
that those same 60,000 tons of steel 
were sold to private Buenos Aires buy- 
ers under contracts signed by CAP last 
August, the resulting exchange to have 
been used to buy Argentine wheat. Ac- 
tion by the Chilean Government at that 
time prevented consummation of these 
transactions and -Chile will have lost, 
through the delay, an equivalent of 
some $2.5 million. 


Trade Pattern Changes 


Imports from the United States con- 
stituted 53 percent of Chile’s total im- 
ports in the first 10 months of 1953.. In 
1952, the U. S. share was 52 percent. 
Chilean imports from the United States 
are shifting from a large proportion of 
finished manufactures and consumer 
goods to capital goods, raw materials, 
and semimanufactures, and importers 
of American brand-name merchandise 
complain that their imports are fast 
diminishing to the vanishing point. Even 
spare parts for maintenance and re- 
placement frequently are not licensed 
for import. The reasons include: 

® Lack of foreign exchange. 

@ Substitution of imports by mer- 
chandise of Chilean manufacture. 

@ Easier importation of many of these 
articles from such soft-currency coun- 
tries as Germany and Spain. 


——s 


Chilean exports to the United States 
in the first 10 months of 1953 consti. 


tuted 65 percent of total Chilean ex. 


ports compared with 53 percent for 
the like period in 1952. 


Electric Power Rationed 


The Cia. Chilena de Electricidad, the 
American-owned electric power com. 
pany in Chile, which produces about 9 
percent of all electric energy, in No. 
vember 1953 requested a rate increase 
of 61.1 percent. The Chilean authori- 
ties have delayed in taking action, and 
if action was further deferred, as 
seemed likely, the company expected to 
operate at a loss beginning in March 
From that time on, hydroelectric plants 
in the cordillera are unusable since the 
mountain water sources begin to freeze, 
and the company must turn to its coal- 
burning steam generators. To make 
matters worse, the company has been 
informed that coal prices have been 
increased by 30 percent. 


As in past years, the Government will 
ration electricity use among all con- 
sumers — industrial, commercial, and 
residential—during the fall and winter 
months, April to September. This re- 
tioning limits power use to the kile 
watt-hours consumed during March 
1953. 


Food Imports toe Increase 


Chilean exports of agricultural prod 
ucts are likely to show a sharp drop in 
1954, not only because of small avail- 
abilities, but also because of depressed 
world market conditions and rising pro- 
duction costs, not offset by exchange 
rate advantages. Much of the 1954 
trade will be with European countries 
with which Chile has entered into com- 
pensation agreements, and under which 
Chilean products enjoy more favorable 
exchange treatment than when shipped 
to hard-currency destinations. 

On the other hand, Chilean food im 
ports are expected to increase sharply 
in 1954 in view of the unfavorable crop 
outlook. Chile has continued to show 
interest in obtaining supplies of surplus 
commodities from the United States on 
terms more favorable than those ob 
fered in the open market, but nothing 
concrete has developed. 

The Agricultural Commission, orgal- 
ized a year ago to prepare an agricuk 
tural plan in accordance with th 
recommendations made by the joint 
mission of the International Bank ft 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the Food and Agricultural Organiz& 
tion of the United Nations, is still work 
ing and it is not yet known when 
plan will be completed although some 
parts of it are now ready. The plaa 
will be used to support an application 
for an agricultural development loan 
from the International Bank.—Emb, 
Santiago. 





Uruguayan leaf tobacco imports 2 
1953 amounted to 8.8 million pounds, of 
one-sixth more than in 1952, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agricultur® 
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FOA Contract Provides 
Services to Pakistan 


The engineering plans and economic 
feasibility of a proposed multipurpose 
project for flood control, irrigation, and 

lectric power development on the 
Karnafuli River in East Pakistan will be 
studied by an American firm under a 
techiffcal cooperation contract. 

Under the contract signed with the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the 
International Engineering Co., Inc., of 
San Francisco, Calif., a subsidiary of 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., will supply a 
team of nine engineers to work with the 
Government of Pakistan in the develop- 
ment of the plans for the Karnafuli 


The American engineers will study all 
previous investigations, surveys, reports, 
and structure designs and will either su- 
pervise or conduct such additional inves- 
tigations as are required before report- 
ing on the engineering plans and eco- 
nomic feasibility of the project, FOA 
said, They also will submit a report with 
recommendations for the completion of 
the project, including drawings, speci- 
fications, and estimates for all construc- 
tion features and for equipment re- 
quired. 

Dam and Powerhouse Included 


The engineering services are part of 
FOA’s technical cooperation program 
with the Government of Pakistan. The 
actual building of the Karnafuli project 
Will be undertaken by the Government 
of Pakistan. 

The Karnafuli project has been pro- 
posed for a number of years as the key 
to the future industrial and economic 
development of East Pakistan, which 
has a population of 42 million. 

The project will include a dam, pow- 
erhouse, and related works on the Kar- 
nafuli River in East Bengal, about 30 
miles upstream from the port of Chit- 
tagong. It i¢ designed to help control 
devastating floods, provide irrigation, 
make navigation possible from the dam 
site to Chittagong, and generate elec- 
tric power. The project is to have an 
initial power production capacity of 
80,000 to 90,000 kilowatts and an ulti- 
Mate capacity of 150,000 to 160,000 
kilowatts. 

Foreign exchange which is now used 
for the import of fuel will be saved 
when the hydroelectric project is com- 
pleted, FOA pointed out. 





All the major peanut-producing coun- 
tries and many of the minor producing 
ones report substantially larger peanut 
harvests in 1953 than in 1952, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

India, producing about one-third of 
the world’s supply, reported the "most 
significant increase, to 4.2 million short 
tons, or 1 million tons more than in the 
preceding year. The Indian crop is the 
largest since 1944, 
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Reduced; Trade Terms 


The United Kingdom’s adverse trade 
balance for the first 2 months of 1954 
was some £20 million less than for the 
like period of 1953. 

Total imports in January and Febru- 
ary amounted to £524.4 million and 
exports to £443.1 million, leaving a 
trade deficit of £81.3 million. Figures 
for the corresponding riod. of 1953 
were £533.1, £431.8, and £101.3. 


Because of high exports in the fourth 
quarter of last’ year, the 1953 monthly 
export average was somewhat above the 
January-February 1954 rate. However, 
a considerably lower import rate this 
year resulted in a marked decline in the 
January-February adverse trade balance 
compared with the 1953 monthly 
average. 

The United Kingdom's trade terms— 
the ratio of import to export prices-— 
dropped by 1 point in February after 
remaining unchanged during the previ- 
ous 4 months. 

This fall reflected lower import 
prices, which in turn were due to a 
downturn in the index’s basic materials 
and manufactured goods groups. Al- 
though the export price index remained 
steady, the metal and textile price 
indexes increased. 

With export prices some 2 percent 
lower than a year ago, increased export 
earnings this year were brought about 
by an upturn in the volume of goods 
shipped overseas, Similarly, Britain 
had a lower import bill despite an 
increase in the volume of goods enter- 
ing the country. Import prices at the 
end of February were approximately 5 
percent below those in February 1953. 


Engineering Exports Rise 


Exports of engineering products 
averaged £83 million a month during 
January and February of this year, an 


increase of £2 million over the 1953 


monthly average. -Most products, in- 
cluding electric machinery, appliances; 
and apparatus, shared in this rise. 

However, there was a drop in the 
value of shipments of British textiles, 
cotton and wool being equally affected, 
and of metal. This latter fall reflected 
in part reduced sales of aluminum to 
America and reduced exports of copper 
and alloys. 

The value of goods imported during 
the first 2 months of this year was 
substantially below last year’s monthly 
rate. All groups contributed to this 
fall. 

Lower imports of basic materials in 
a number of instances represented a 
lower volume of shipments as prices 
remained steady; this was particularly 
true of raw weol. 

Some imports showed notable in- 
creases, however. This group included 
pulp and wastepaper from Scandinavia 
and textile manufactures from Italy, 
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Show Improvement 


Germany, and Austria. Rising~textile 
imports undoubtedly reflected the 
United Kingdom's liberalization conces- 
sion toward the end of 1953 to countries 
participating in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 

United Kingdom exports to North 
America averaged £21.5 million a month 
in January and February of 1954 com- 
pared with £23.8 million for these 2 
months last year. 

Most of this downturn. occurred in 
United Kingdom shipments to the 
United States as exports to Canada 
were maintained fairly well. Average 
shipments to the United States for the 
2 months this year amounted to £11.4 
million compared with £13 million a year 
ago; exports to Canada declined to £10.2 
million from £10.8 million, ba 





New Portuguese Firm To 
Build Thermal Power Plant 


Empresa Termoelectrica Portuguese, 
the company which is to build and 
operate a thermal power plant in Portu- 
gal, was incorporated in March in the 
Office of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Econofhy. 


The company has a capital of 90,000 
contos (1 conto=1,000 escudos or 
US$35), of which 50,000 contos has been 
subscribed by the social security funds 
and the remaining 40,000 by the prin- 
cipal producers and distributors of elec- 
tric power in Portugal, together with 
two coal-mining companies which pre- 
sumably will supply the fuel for the 
power plant. 

The fiscal council of the new company 
will be made up of representatives of 
the Douro Hydroelectric Co, and the 
United Gas and Electric Co., distribu- 
tors of electric energy and gas in 
Lisbon. 





Costa Rica Sets Severe 
Electricity Limitations 


Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, in 
Costa Rica, extended as of March 26, 
scheduled power shutoffs from 6 to 8 
hours daily, in accordance with the 
following pattern: Group I—5 a.m.-6 
a.m., 1 p.m.-8 p.m.; and group II—6 a.m- 
1 p.m., and 8 p.m.-9-p.m. 

Because of diminished stream flow, 
the company’s hydroelectric power 
plants are able to generate only about 
half of their rated capacity. No relief 
was expected before the end of April or 
the beginning of May, when the rainy 
season normally starts. 





U. S. imports from Chile rose to $13.8 
million in January 1954 from $8.1 mil- 
lion in December 1953, the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, reports. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Allotment for France 
Announced by FOA 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced an allotment of 
$15,850,000 for France to finance the 
procurement of cotton and tobacco 
under the provisions of section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

Of this amount, authorizations total- 
ing $12 million have been issued to 
finance purchases of cotton. 

FOA also announced an authorization 
of $100,000 for Afghanistan to cover 
ocean transportation and other service 
charges on surplus farm commodities 
procured under a previously announced 
allotment for that country. 

With the new authorizations for 
France and Afghanistan, purchases 
authorized under section 550 totaled 
$167,871,000 as of April 5. 

Section 550 provides that between 
$100 million and $250 million of mutual 
security appropriations for the current 
fiscal year shall be used to finance 
surplus U. S. agricultural commodities 
to be sold to friendly countries for local 
currencies. The local currency proceeds 
may be used by FOA for any of several 
purposes specified by section 550.” 

Of the local currency proceeds under 
the new allotment for France, the equiv- 
alent of $10,850,000 in French francs will 
be used for offshore procurement by the 
United States of military equipment and 
supplies produced in France. The re- 





Bids Invited on Materials 
For Baghdad Waterworks 


The Directorate General of Munici- 
palities, Ministry of Interior, Baghdad, 
Iraq, is inviting bids until May 6 for the 
supply and delivery of the following 
waterworks materials and accessories: 
184,550 meters of flexible jointed spun 
iron pipes of various sizes, 8,506 cast 
iron special items of various types, 1,062 
sluice valves of various sizes, 400 cast 
iron surface boxes for sluice valves, 8 
cast iron manhole covers, 20 drilling and 
tapping apparatus, 40 link pipe cutters, 
and 15,000 ferrule cocks. 

Contract documents may be purchased 
from the Accountant, Directorate Gen- 
eral of Municipalities, in Baghdad, upon 
payment of 5 Iraqi dinars per copy 
(1 Iraqi dinar = US$2.80). 


Thailand To Buy Bogies 


The Stores Division, State Railways 
of Thailand, is inviting bids until May 
12 for the supply of eight passenger 
bogies for the meter-gage Maeklong 
line. 

Specifications may be obtained from 
the Stores Division, State Railways of 
Thailand, Bangkok, for 300 baht (about 
US$15) per set. 
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maining $5 million equivalent in franes 
will be invested in economic develop- 
ment of French dependent territories 
in Africa. 

FOA had made available as of April 
5 a total of $202,650,000 under section 
550 to finance surplus U. S. agricultural 
commodity sales to the United King- 
dom, Federal. Republic of Germany, 
Norway, Taiwan (Formosa), Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Spain, Afghanistan, 
Japan, and France. 





Indian Drug Producer 
Wants Technical Aid 


An Indian firm, the Mysore Industrial 
& Testing Laboratory, Ltd., wishes to 
contact an American manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals who might be inter- 
ested in providing technical and/or 
financial assistance for purposes of 
expansion. 

The Indian concern produces pharma- 
ceuticals and drugs, including proprie- 
tary specialties, fine chemicals, tablets, 
biological preparations, ampoules, liver 
extract, and malt extract. It proposes 
to improve and increase production of 
malt and liver extract, and would like 
to take on new lines through collabora- 
tion with an American manufacturer. 

A statement submitted by the firm 
concerning its proposal is available for 
review purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with M. Sivaram, Managing 
Director, Mysore Industrial & Testing 
Laboratory, Ltd. I T. L. Buildings, 
Malleswaram, Bangalore 3, South India. 


Pakistan Invites Bids for 
New Telephone Equipment 


The Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is inviting bids until May 
6 for the supply of complete modern 
trunk exchange and telephone equip- 
ment for principal cities in Pakistan. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Purchase Coordinating Officer, Posts 
and Telegraphs Directorate, Block No. 
25, Karachi, Pakistan. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
merical Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








Equipment Needed by Cairo 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Admin- 
istration, Cairo, Egypt, is inviting bids 
until May 18 for the supply of switch- 
gear equipment. 

Specifications are available at the 
Bureau of the Egyptian Commercial 
Counsellor, Embassy of Egypt, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, 
D. C., at $8.61 per copy. 





Navy To Hold Surplus 
Materials Auction 


The U. S. Navy will hold the 
largest public auction in its history 
to dispose of more than $10 mil- 
lion worth of surplus material in 
a 3-day sale starting May 4. 

The sale, to be held at fie 
Naval Advanced Base Supply 
Depot, Port Hueneme, Calif, 
northwest of Los Angeles, will be 
the first Navy public auction on 
the Pacific Coast since World 
War I. It is intended to clear 
warehouses of surplus and other 
materials no longer suited for 
Government needs. f 

A miniature bulldozer and @ 
huge bBucyrus-Erie crane are 
among the items to go on the 
block, along with automotive 
vehicles, tires, spare _parts, elec- 
trical and telephonic equipment, 
pipe, valves, and fittings, and 
machine tools. The auction will 
be open to private buyers as well 
as dealers and other interested 
parties. 











New Bids Sought For 
Dredging at Kuwait 


The contract with the firm which had 
been engaged to dredge the port channel 
and basin for Kuwait Port, has been 
canceled by the State of Kuwait and 
new bids will be invited. The new invita- 
tion probably will call for performance 
bonds and will include bonus-penally 
clauses. It is understood that bids from 
qualified American firms will be 
welcomed. 

The work includes dredging large 
areas of “cemented calcareous and 
coral matter.” Since detailed engineer 
ing information about the project is not 
readily available, it is suggested that 
interested parties send a representative 
to study the situation on the spot. 

Firms wishing to bid must do # 
through a “Kuwaiti partner” who ha 
been approved by the Public Works De 
partment. A list entitled “Business 
Firms—Kuwait” is available at $1 pet 
copy from the Commercial” Intelligencé 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerc, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Virtually all of 
the firms listed reportedly are eligible 
to register as contractors, 





U. S. imports from Australia ané 


Oceahia totaled $15 million in January 
1954 as compared with $15.5 million @ 
December 1953, according to the Bureal 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 
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IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
- photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commefce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Bars (portable): 

Germany—W. Krefft A. G. (manu- 
facturer), 5-31 Muehlenstrasse, Gevels- 
berg i. W., offers to export direct refrig- 
erated bars for office and home use. 
Iustrated leaflet and photographs 
available.* 


Bicycles and Motorcycles: 
Japan—Metropolitan Agencies Ka- 
pushiki Kaisha (Metropolitan Agencies 
K. K.) (export, import, and wholesale 
merchant), No. 8 Tamachi 8-chome, 
Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port direct “D. N. B.” bicycles and 
motorcycles. Catalogs available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 
Union of South Africa—Roxton- 
Morse (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer and 
er), 9 Leyds St., Johannesburg, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
handmade Chinese brocade slippers. 

Price information available.* 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

Austria—Leopold Fritz, Kolonialwar- 
engrosshandlung (export merchant, 
wholesaler), 29 Maximilianstrasse, Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol, offers to export direct or 
through agent dried mushrooms (bo- 
letus edulis), fresh crop, entirely clean, 
white, and air dried, 5,000 to 10,000 
kilograms available per season. 

Belgium—Produits Topo (manufac- 
turer, importer), 43-45 rue de l’Avenir, 
Brussels, offers to export direct or 
through agent prepared bread crumbs. 

Iraq—Iraq Dates Trading Co. (grower 
and packer), Basra, is interested in ex- 
porting to U. S. manufacturers of stock 
feed its 1954 date carry-over. Iraq 
produces over 300,000 long tons of dates 
annually, and the Iraq firm wishes to 
explore the possibility of providing a 
steady and dependable supply of dates 
for sale in the United States for stock 
feed purposes. The firm states it is 
prepared to furnish interested American 
buyers with a small sample shipment, 
free of charge, to enable the prospective 

to experiment with the dates in 
the making of mixed fodder. 

Floor Coverings: 

Union of South Africa—Roxton- 
Morse (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer and 
exporter), 9 Leyds St., Johannesburg, 
offers to export direct or through agent 

rugs and carpets, standard and 
= qualities. Price information avail- 


Gems: 
Austria — Austro-American Buying 
April 19, 1954 


Office G. m. b. H. (export merchant), 
3 Anichstrasse, Innsbruck, Tyrol, offers 
to export direct or through jobbers 
(preferred) rhinestones, up to a value 
of $20,000 per month, 


Household Goods: 


Denmark — Oka-Electric, v/ O. H. 
Kays (wholesaler), 11-13, Marstalsgade, 
Copenhagen, offers to export direct to 
department stores or gift shops first- 
quality wall-bracket candlesticks made 
of scoured brass. Sample candlestick and 
photographic reproduction available.* 

Germany—W. Krefft A. G. (manufac- 
turer), 5-31 Muehlenstrasse, Gevelsberg 
i. W., offers to export direct gas and 
electric cooking stoves for household 
use. Illustrated catalog available.* 

Italy—Officine di Cairo Montenotte 
Soc. An. (manufacturer), Corso Mar- 
coni, San Giuseppe di Cairo Montenotte, 
Savona, offers to export direct or 
through agent first-quality aluminum 
coffee percolators, laundry pails, tea 
kettles, milk churns, and portable ice- 
boxes. Illustrated literature and addi- 
tional information available.* 


Italy—-‘Sorelle De Vita (maufacturer), 
Carovigno, Contrada Petraro (Brindisi), 
offers to export direct high-grade hand- 
embroidered draperies, bedspreads, cur- 
tains, and table linens. 


Japan—Japan Products Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Nippon Bussan Boeki Kabushiki 
Kaisha) (export merchant), No. 6 Ta- 
muracho 6-chome, Shiba, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct or through 
agent round wooden trays covered with 
woven bamboo, 16” in diameter, 2,000 
pieces per month. Photograph available.* 


Institutional Equipment: 

Germany—W. Krefft A. G. (manufac- 
turer), 5-31 Muehlenstrasse, Gevelsberg 
i, W., offers to export direct large kitch- 
en ranges and dishwashing machines for 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, etc. Il- 
lustrated catalogs on each of the above 
items available.* 


Jewelry: 

Rhodesia, Southern—Amrho Agencies 
Export (Rhodesia) (importer of bar 
silver, manufacturer of novelty jewel- 
ry), P. O. Box 272, Bulawayo, offers to 
export handmade novelty jewelry, such 
as solid silver earrings, bracelets, 
bracelet charms, brooches, tie pins, cuff 
links, scatter pins, and necklaces, The 
firm states that it has already contacted 
a number of importers in the United 
States, that the line has met with 
favorable response in the American 
market, and that it has been able to 
fill orders received within 2 or 3 weeks. 
It further states that it would prefer 
to sell on sight-draft basis or through 
confirmation in New York, and that it 
is seeking an agent in New York. 


Leather: 

France—Comptoir Regional d’Impor- 
tation et d’Exportation (exporter, com- 
mission merchant, wholesaler), 4 avenue 
du Pont Lerouge, Millau (Aveyron), 
offers to export direct or through agent 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 





_ Bids on Construction 
Sought by Iraq 


The Development Board of Iraq 
is inviting bids until May 6 for 
the construction of 21 small | 
regulators of various sizes, 15 — 
drop structures, 28 footbridges, a 
main bridge, an escape structure, 
and a drain culvert along the 
Greater Mussaib Canal and its 
branches. The work includes steel 
sheet piling, reinforced concrete, 
mass concrete, and brickwork. 

Contract documents may be 
purchased from the Ministry of 
Development, Baghdad, Irag, upon 
payment of 20 Iraqi dinars (1 
Iraqi dinar = US$2.80). 











first and second grades of chamois 
leather, French or rectangular cuts, 


Pharmaceuticals: 

Netherlands—I. G. P., Internationale 
Goederen- en Productenhandel (export 
merchant), 56 Godelindeweg, Naarden, 
offers to export direct’ pharmaceutical 
raw materials, such as pancreatin, 
calciferol (vitamin D-2), and menadione 


(vitamin K), according to U. §. 
Pharmacopoeia. 
Piano 


its: 

England—-E. H. Darbyshire (factory 
representative), 37 Lexham Gardens, 
London, W. 8, offers to export direct or 
through agent piano components 
(strung-backs, actions, keys, hammers, 
piano hardware) for assembly or build- 
ing of upright or grand pianos, in com- 
plete units ready for assembly, with or 
without piano case parts, or separate 
items. 


Sporting Goods: 

Denmark—Bioteknisk Laboratorium . 
(manufacturer of electric radiators and 
machinery, exporter of roller skates), 
1 Alhambravej, Copenhagen V, offers 
to export direct or through agent roller 
skates for dancing and figure skating. 
One model, which is made of chromium- 
plated steel, is fastened to the boots by 
means of screws; and the second, of a 
special aluminum alloy, is fastened with 
straps. Sample skates available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 

Netherlands—I. G. P., Internationale 
Goederen- en Productenhandel (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 56 Godelinde- 
weg, Naarden, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agency for chemical and 
pharmaceutical raw materials, such as 
materials for the production of syn- 
thetic resins, solvents, organic chemi- 
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cals, vitamins in bulk packing, and 
basic fine chemicals for the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

Union of South Africa—Crystallizers, 
Ltd. (importer and manufacturer of 
chemical products), Eloff St. Extension, 
Stafford Township, P. O. Box 3145, 
Johannesburg, wishes to purchase direct 
pharmaceutical raw materials for both 
own use and resale. 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Automotive Equipment: 

Iraq—Rafidain Transport Co., Ltd. 
(transportation company handling 
freight and passengers), Ras Al Qarya 
2A/1/35, Baghdad, wishes to obtain 
agency from U. S. manufacturer(s) for 
gasoline-operated light trucks, heavy- 
duty diese] trucks, and: buses of 2 to 18 
tons. The principal business of the 
company is transport of freight and 
passengers within Iraq, and between 
Iraq and neighboring countries. 


Beverages: 

Kuwait—Subah Trading and Con- 
tracting Co. (importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, agent) (no address required), 
desires to obtain an exclusive agency 
and machinery for manufacturing an 
American soft drink, such as a Car- 
bonated orange-, lemon-, or other fruit- 
flavored beverage. Firm asks that offers 
include estimated costs of machinery, 
supply of mixing essence, and a com- 
pany representative to supervise instal- 
lation and the early stages of operation, 
production, and training of local em- 
ployees. The product would be sold in 
Kuwait and the Persian Gulf. 


Chemicals: 
Italy—Riccardo Steinleitner (agent), 
1 Via S. Antonio da Padova, Turin, 


wishes to obtain agencies from U. S. ° 


manufacturers of raw materials for the 
rubber industry. 

Rhodesia, Southern—Central African 
Pharmaceuticals (Pvt.), Ltd. “CAPS” 
(wholesaler), Beverley House, Baker 
Ave., P. O. Box 2279, Salisbury, wishes 
to obtain direct agency for chemicals. 
In addition to obtaining agencies, the 
firm is interested in buying and im- 
porting on its own account. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Rhodesia, Southern—Central African 
Pharmaceuticals (Pvt.), Ltd., 
(wholesaler), Beverley House, Baker 
Ave., P. O. Box 2279, Salisbury, wishes 
to obtain direct agency for drugs, 
ethical pharmaceuticals, and druggists’ 
sundries. In addition to obtaining agen- 
cies, firm is interested in buying and 
importing on its own account. 

Electrical Parts: 

Canada—John Windeler Sales Co. 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ 
agent), 1758 Dundas St. West, Toronto 
3, Ontario, wishes to obtain agencies 
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“CAPS” 


from U. S. manufacturers of electrical 
component parts for radios, television 
sets, and other electronic equipment. 
Firm states that its contacts are with 
the general manufacturing trade in 
southern Ontario. 


Machinery: 

Austria—Ernst Schultes (importer, 
sales agent), 42 Neubauguertel, Vienna 
VII, wishes to obtain agency for ma- 
chinery. 


Plastics: 

Austria—Ernst Schultes (importer, 
sales agent), 42 Neubauguertel, Vienna 
VII, wishes to obtain agency for plastic 
materials. 


Resins: 

Italy—Riccardo Steinleitner (agent), 
1 Via S. Antonio da Padova, Turin, 
wishes to obtain agency from U. S. 
manufacturer for synthetic resins for 
the paint and varnish industries. 


Textiles: 

Austria— Hermann Wilhelm  Hof- 
mann, Hernalser Volkskaufhaus (whole- 
saler, retailer, and manufacturer of un- 
derwear), 95 Hernalser Hauptstrasse, 
Vienna XVII, wishes to obtain agency 
for nylon and nylon articles. 

Netherlands—Firma Jac. J. Hartogs 
(manufacturer’s agent), 4 Weesperplein, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agency for 
rayons, cottons, nylons, and novelty 
fabrics for the manufacture of lingerie, 
ladies’ dresses, blouses, and rainwear. 

Netherlands—B. Ruiter (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 16 Lijsterbeslaan, wishes 
to obtain agency for spun rayon tropical 
fabrics, for export to the Far East; and 
rainwear fabrics, tweeds, materials for 
women’s coats and dresses, linings, in- 
terlinings, etc., for the home market. 

Netherlands—Auguust Zeegers (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 172 Nieuwe Zyds 
Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, wishes to ob- 





Pakistan in Market 
For Steam Cranes 


Bids are invited until May 29 
by the Government of Pakistan 
for the supply of two meter-gage 
(3'358") 35-ton steam breakdown 
cranes complete with match 
trucks and necessary equipment 
and accessories. 


Quotations should be sent direct 
to the Director-General (Rail- 
ways), Railway Division, Ministry 
of Communications, 2nd floor, 
Multi-storeyed Building, Adj. As- 
sembly Building, King’s Way, 
Karachi, Pakistan. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes on 
loan from the Commerical Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BE < 











ee 


tain agencies from U. S. manufacturers 
only for textile piece goods, such as 
rayon, dacron, dynel, woolen, ixed. 
nylon, and rainwear fabrics for men’s 
and ladies’ wear. 


Union of South Africa—Internationa} 
Sales Agencies (manufacturers’ repre. 
sentative), P. O. Box 7767, Johannes. 
burg, wishes to obtain agency for e¢ot. 
ton, rayon, and nylon piece goods, 


Toilet Goods: 

Rhodesia, Southern—Central African 
Pharmaceuticals (Pvt.) Ltd. “CAPs” 
(wholesaler), Beverley House, Baker 
Ave., P. O. Box 2279, Salisbury, wishes 
to obtain direct agencies for toilet prep- 
arations and perfumes. In addition to 
obtaining agencies, the firm is interested 
in buying and importing on its own ac 
count, 

Tools: 

Austria—Ernst Schultes (importer, 
sales agent), 42 Neubauguertel, Vienna 
VII, wishes to obtain agency for tools, 

Yarns: 

Austria — Hermann Wilhelm Hof. 
mann, Hernalser Volkskaufhaus (whole. 
saler, retailer, and manufacturer of um- 
derwear), 95 Hernalser Hauptstrasse, 
Vienna XVII, wishes to obtain agency 
for nylon yarns, 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











England—F. S. Hayek, representing 
Cumberland Childwear, Ltd., 76 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 1, is interested 
in studying American production 
methods and exchanging models of chil- 
dren’s wear. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 15, via New York, for a month's 
visit. U. S. address: Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, 106 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and Buffalo. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 


Germany—Johann Dietrich  Luehl, 
representing Goertz, Clay & Co. (im 
porter of wool and animal hair; export- 
er of ladies’ coats and sealskin; and 
manufacturer of rugs, stair carpets, 
decorations, plush, wool, and hair mate 
rial for coats, and imitation sealskin), 
P. O. Box 488, 40-44 Broichmuehlenweg, 
M. Gladbach-Neuwerk, is interested in 
visiting tanneries and manufacturers of 
ready-made clothing, and investigating 
the sales possibilities of his firm’s prod- 
ucts in the American market. Scheduled 
to arrive April 26, via New York, for & 
visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: Park 
Sheraton Hotel, 7th Ave. and 55th St, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, and 
Washington. 

Germany—Kar] Ludwig Schweisfurth 
and Fritz Harms, both representing L. 


Schweisfurth GmbH., Fleischwaren- & - 


Konservenfabrik (importer of live cat 
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tle, meat, fats, and bacon; packer and 
exporter of meat and canned meats), 
46 An der Feldhage, Herten/Westfalen, 
gre interested in visiting meat process- 
ing, preserving, and canning factories; 
and supermarkets. Scheduled to arrive 
May 1, via New York, for a visit of 4 
weeks. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and other large cities, 
Jfreland—Richand J. Bartley, repre- 
gnting John Holdsworth Ireland, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter of wool 
moquette), 62 Merrion Square, Dublin, 
jj interested in exporting to the U. S. 
wool moquette for furniture coverings. 
Was scheduled to arrive April 17, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Philip O’Connell, 7324 S. 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chi- 
cago. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 


merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
raphed copies may be obtained 


y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 


Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Honduras.—Mariy distilleries 
produce aguardiente (rum) and alcohol 
from sugar cane, and their entire pro- 
duction is sold to the Honduran Gov- 
émment, which has a monopoly on its 
tile to the public. Several breweries 


produce and wholesale beer for local 
consumption. 


Packing for alcoholic beverages ex- 
ported to Honduras should be light 
weight but sturdy, as import duties 
are levied on a gross kilogram basis. 
Importation of alcoholic beverages in 
containers larger than 1 liter is pro- 
hibited. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Sweden.—The value of Swedish exports 
of beverages did not exceed 2 million 
crowns in 1952 and consisted chiefly of 
such typical Swedish drinks as “snaps,” 
“punsch,” and other types of liqueurs 
for the American and West German 
markets. Small quantities of beer also 
were shipped to Japan and French 
possessions in North Africa. 


* Coffee and Cocoa Growers and Ex- 
porters — Dominican Republic. — The 
country has produced 1 percent of the 
world coffee crop in recent years. The 
United States—including Puerto Rico, 
which buys roasted coffee—is the chief 
market and took 86 percent of the 1952 
coffee exports of the Republic, which 
amounted to less than 2 percent of 
U. S. coffee imports. Tea is not produced 
in the Dominican Republic. 


Four percent of the world’s cacao 
crop has been produced in the Republic 
in recent years. The continental United 
States took 99 percent of Dominican 
cacao exports in 1952 and, with Puerto 
Rico, absorbed all Dominican commer- 
cial exports of chocolate liquor. This 
trade represented over 8 percent of U. S. 
imports in the form of cacao, and 84 
percent by Value of minor imports of 
chocolate liquor. 


Furniture Manufacturers — Japan. — 
Most furniture manufactured in Japan 
is wooden, both Japanese and Western- 
style; but demand appears to be grow- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


ing for steel and iron furniture for use . 
in business offices in the larger cities, 
and production in that line is increas- 
ing. Only three medium- or large-size 
firms specialize in rattan and bamboo 
furniture. 

The domestic industry can produce a 
great variety of divergent items and is 
adequate for national needs; imports 
in 1953 were valued at less than $50,000. 
However, two problems confronting the 
industry are the rather limited domestic 
demand, especially for household furni- 
ture, and the high cost of raw materials, 


a large percentage of which are 
imported, 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, 
and Exporters—Dominican Republic.— 
A considerable amount of vegetable oil 
—principally domestic peanut oil—is 
used in cooking. Olive oil and other 
imported vegetable oils are so expensive 
that they are considered in the luxury 
class. Dominican farmers grow peanuts 
under contract with local factories, 
whose entire production is used domes- 
tically. 

Aside from the peanut oil plant, 
whose total output for 1952 was 4,200 
metric tons, there are no refiners or 
blenders of oil. Coconut oil is made by 
several manufacturers, which process 
for local consumption only, 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers and Dealers—Netherlands 
West Indies.—All animal, fish, and 
vegetable oils are imported, as there is 
no domestic production. Export of oils 
(animal, fish, and vegetable) is neg- 
ligible. 


Petroleum Industry—Hong Kong.— 
The Crown Colony serves as an entre- 
pot for certain countries for petroleum 
products, which are imported chiefly 
from the United States, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and In- 
donesia. It has only one small oil 
factory manufacturing emulsified bitu- 
men, and bituminous roofing cement, 
and distilling household disinfectants, 
road tar, and pitch. There are no pro- 
ducers, refiners, or manufacturers of 
petroleum products in the Hong Kong 
consular district. 


Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Syria.—Dealers gen- 
erally handle all kinds of seeds, such 
as agricultural, garden, and oil-bearing 
seeds, and bulbs, there being little 
specialization in this line of commodi- 
ties. There are no commercial seed 
growers in Syria. With the exception 
of onion bulbs, and sesame and anise 
seeds, exports of agricultural, garden, 
and oil-bearing seeds and bulbs are not 


significant. , 





U. S. imports from the Netherlands 
increased to $19.3 million in January 
1954 from $13.7 million in December 
1953, the Bureau of the Census, VU. S. 
Department of Commerce, reports. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Lebanon Sets Up New 
Radiotelephone Lines 


Radiotelephone service has been es- 
tablished between Lebanon and Bul- 
garia, Ireland, and Finland by the 
Lebanon Telephone Administration. 

The decrees. establishing the service 
—Nos. 4387, 4388, and 4390, published 
in official Gazette, No. 11, March 17— 
provide that it be operated, through the 
Paris circuit, on weekdays from 10 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. and on Sundays and holi- 
days from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., Beirut 
standard time. 

Rates, in Lebanese pounds (L£2.21=— 
US$1, official rate), from Lebanon to 
the European countries, are as follows: 





Prepar- 

ing per- 

First Each son-to- 

5 ed person 

Country minutes minute eall 
EE EE aE 34.06 11.35 2.60 
Ireland ..... .- 27.90 9.30 2.00 
SS 34.85 11.65 2.70 


Direct radiotelephone service to the 
United Kingdom via Paris also has been 
approved, by decree No. 4389, published 
in the same issue of the Official Gazette. 
However, no details on this new service 
are available. 





Spanish Yard Delivers New 
Tanker to Elcano Fleet 


The 14,000-deadweight-ton tanker, 
Almirante F. Moreno, constructed and 
fitted out in the shipyards of Empresa 
Nacional] Bazan,~ Spain, has been de- 
livered to the shipping company Em- 
presa Nacional Elcano, owned by the 
Institute Nacional de Industria (INI). 


The new Vessel, the largest tanker 
built in Spain, is the first to be added 
to the Elcano fleet. A sister ship, the 
Almirante M. De Vierna, to be launched 
shortly, also will join the Elcano fleet. 


Auto Buy-Back Plan May 
Be Costly, Tourists Find 


Reports from U. S. tourists who have 
bought cars in Europe under a “buy- 
back” contract with the hope of resell- 
ing the cars at a relatively small loss 
before returning to” the United States 
indicate that it is advisable to make a 
realistic estimate of the probable net 
cost of such a purchase and to examine 
carefully the terms of the contract be- 
fore signing it. 

Resale prices may prove disappoint- 
ing and payments slow, tourists report. 

A gealer’s commitment to buy back a 
car at the current market price and 
subject to Government regulations usu- 
ally amounts, in practice, merely to a 
commitment to accept the car on con- 
signment. The “current market price” 
may dip sharply at the end of the tour- 
ist season and “Government regula- 
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tions” often entail such a long wait 
before payment can be transferred in 
dollars to the United States, in addi- 
tion to the time taken to sell the car, 
that the tourist not only may find the 
resale price below expectations but also 
may be unable to obtain payment before 
leaving Europe. \ 

Automobile clubs and travel bureaus 
are usually able to provide detailed in- 
formation on the purchase or renting 
of cars abroad. 





Two-Phase Reconstruction of 
Dominican Highway Planned 


Reconstruction of the Duarte High- 
way between Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, and Santiago, Chile, has 
been recommended by the Dominican 
Minister of Public Works. 

The work would be accomplished in 
two phases. The first phase would in- 
volve elimination of those sections of 
the highway where excessive grades and 
curves have resulted in many accidents 
and the second, completion of the re- 
mainder of the highway. 


An American firm has made a survey 
of the proposed new highway, running 
from the outskirts of Ciudad Trujillo to 
a point a few miles east of Santiago for 
a distance of 150 kilometers, 7 kilo- 
meters less than the present roadway. 
The new route is designed to permit a 
60-mile-an-hour speed on the straight- 
of-way and most curves. 


Thailand Authorizes Toll 
Highways and Bridges 


An act authorizing the designation of 
toll highways and bridges in Thailand 
and stipulating fees to be collected has 
been published in the Government 
Gazette of Thailand, volume 71, part 14, 
dated February 23. 


The act, intended to help finance road 
and bridge construction and mainte- 
nance, will not be operative until Min- 
isterial regulations designating the 
particular highways and bridges ‘and 
providing further administrative proce- 
dures are issued. 


Spain Builds Big Drydock 


The first phase in the construction of 
the largest drydock in Spain has been 
started at suburban Sestao on the left 
bank of the Nervion River estuary. 


The new drydock is to be 300 meters 
long by 30 meters wide, divided into 
five compartments, and will be capable 
of accommodating the largest Spanish 
merchant and war vessels. The first 
phase of the construction is expected to 
cost 16 million pesetas (39 pesetas= 
US$1, official free market rate) and the 
second phase approximately the same 
amount, 








— 


TRANSPORT NOTES 


Highway improvement in Mozam. 
bique, Portuguese East Africa, in 1953 
was marked by good progress on the 





Lourenco Marques to Beira highway _ 


and initiation of work on the Beira. 
Umtali roadway in Southern Rhodesia, 

Several bridges were built, particular 
ly in the northern part of the Province, 
which will facilitate the handling of 
the output of mines. However, most 
roads, including some important ones, 
are passable only during the dry season, 





A survey for a proposed railroad from 
Gamarra to Fundacion, Colombia, wil] 
be conducted by the Magidan-Hyland 
South American Corp., an engine¢ring 
firm with its main offices in the U. §, 


The firm reportedly has made a pre- 
vious survey for the line as far as 
Gamarra, the announced terminal for 
the railroad under construction. The 
national Government is believed to be 
actively considering the possibility of 
connecting the railroad with the one 
going to Santa Marta. 

British Railways has decided to fit 
the remaining 40 cross-channel vessels 
of its fleet with the Decca Navigator, 
which permits fixing a ship’s pcsition 
under fog and other adverse conditions, 








A new wharf shed, providing more 
storage area for cargo, has been off- 
cially opened at the Houston Navigation 
District’s dock No. 2. 

The $176,000 .structure has 5800 
square feet of storage area. 





The North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg-America Line inaugurated joint 
direct passenger service between Ger- 
many and Japan with the arrival of the 
MV. Schwabenstein at Yokohama 
March 19. This vessel, of 9,200 gros# 
tons, accommodates 86 passengers. The 
Schwabenstein, and additional —a 
be assigned, will operate between 
burg and Yokohama, with calls at 
Singapore and Manila. 


A new service between Egypt ani 
India was inaugurated with the sailing 
from India on March 20 of the 15,006 
ton passenger freighter Khedive Ismail 
for Egypt enroute to the United States 
via Karachi, Pakistan, and Egyptial 
ports. 

Nedlloyd Lines, Netherlands, ha 
started regular semimonthly passenger 
and freight service between Casablanca, 
Morocco, and the east coast and Gull 
ports of the United States. 


Large, modern passenger ships will Bey 


used on the company’s regular trip= 
between the United States and i 
Orient via the Mediterranean, 
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readjustment. 

To me the most useful aspect of the 
meeting consisted precisely in this pub- 
lic and private exchange of views, but 
public interest naturally centers on the 
resolutions and declarations embodied 
in the final act of the Conference. The 
Conference adopted 28 resolutions in the 
economic field, relating to such matters 
as economic development, private in- 
yestment, public financing of economic 
development, prices and terms of trade, 
trade restrictions, technical assistance, 
and functions and organization of the 


Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 





The Tenth Inter-American Conference 
was held in Caracas, Venezuela, March 
1-28. The Honorable John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, headed the U. 8. 
delegation, which included two official 
delegates’from the U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, 
Samuel W. Anderson, and George 
Wythe, Director of the American Re- 
publics Division. 





No attempt was made to formulate 
th overall economic charter, similar to 
the Economic Agreement of Bogota— 
Which rentains largely abortive owing 
to the reservations made by a number 
oi countries to some of its principal 
provisions—but the Conference adopted 
t Brazilian proposal to instruct the 
Inter-American Economic and_ Social 
Gouncil to codify the declarations, rec- 
mendations, and resolutions of an 
economic nature approved by inter- 
American conferences, by meetings of 

ign ministers, and by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
at its ordinary and extraordinary ses- 
sions, 

It is proposed that this compilation 
be presented to the fourth extraordinary 
session of the Council and that it pro- 
Vide the basis for a draft general eco- 
Momie agreement. In accordance with 
mother decision of the Conference, this 
fourth extraordinary session will be 
held at Rio de Janeiro during the last 
quarter of 1954 and will be in the na- 
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Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


for International Affairs 


For those of us privileged to participate, the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference presented a valuable opportunity to meet with the respon- 
sible economic officers of the American Republics and to discuss with 
the frankness and freedom that characterizes inter-American relations 
the problems that concern all of us in this period of postemergency 





ture of a meeting of ministers of finance 
or national economy. 


Some Dissent Registered but 
Wide Area of Agreement Found 


’ In this brief review, attention is con- 


fined to the economic aspects of the 
Caracas Conference. Altogether the 
Conference: adopted over 100 resolutions 
in the political-juridical, economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and organizational fields. 
With the exception of Costa Rica, which 
abstained from attendance, all the 
American Republics were represented 
by able delegations, each headed by the 
secretary of state or minister of foreign 
affairs. 


In view of the economic weight of the 
United States, it is perhaps understand- 
able that the United States was on the 
“receiving end” of many of the draft 
resolutions presented. On some of these 
our delegations found it necessary to 
abstain or. vote in the negative, even 
though we were in sympathy with part 
or all of the objectives, owing tothe 
incompleteness or lack of clarity in the 
terminology, to the one-sidedness of the 
provisions, or to the fact that our policy 
had not yet been established by the 
Congress and the administration. 


At a concluding plenary session of the 
Conference, Henry F. Holland, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, pointed out that a lack of una- 
nimity was a healthy sign rather than 
the reverse, that there are inevitably 
some divergencies of interests and views 
among the various countries, but that 
the history of inter-Americanism shows 
that over a period it has always been 
possible to conciliate differences along 
lines of mutual interest. The record 
shows that fairly general agreement was 
reached over a wide range of subjects 
covered by the many resolutions and 
declarations adopted by the Conference. 


U. S. Voted Negatively on 
Prices and Terms of Trade 


The U. S. delegation voted in the 
negative on two resolutions, one relating 
to terms of trade and prices, and the 
second to reduction of restrictions on 
inter-American trade. As regards the 
former, the United States opposed simi- 


Caracas Conference Considers Wide 
Range of Economic Problems: 


lar resolutions at the Ninth Inter-Amer- 
ican Conferente at Bogota in 1948, the 
Third Extraordinary Session of the 


Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council at Caracas in 1953, and in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
1953. 


The resolution approved at the recent 
Conference provided that “countries 
consuming raw materials, natural prod- 
ucts, or semimanufactures should give 
all possible facilities for the natural ex- 
pansion of consumption at an equitable 
level of remunerative prices that will 
permit a balance in the terms of trade.” 
One of the “whereas” clauses of this 
resolution provided for informing “pub- 
lic opinion regarding the production, 
consumption, and prices of products 
(i.e., raw materials and natural prod- 
ucts) for the purpose of achieving a 
better understanding in order to avoid 
unjust campaigns that might affect in- 
ter-American relations.” 

The second ‘resolution on which the 
United States voted in the negative 
(Cuba also voted “no”) recommended: 
“That the industrialized countries -re- 
move restrictions of all kinds, and re- 
frain from imposing them, on imports of 
raw materials, natural products,’ or 
semimanufactures, originating in the 
less developed American countries, and 
likewise eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices affecting imports of such products.” 


U.S. Abstained on Disposal 
Of Agricultural Surpluses 


In abstaining from voting on a reso- 
lution calling for “effective international 
collaboration” in the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses, as well as further 
studies of the problem, the U. S. spokes- 
man, Assistant Secretary of State Sam- 
uel C, Waugh, explained the origins of 
this problem in the increased wartime 
production to meet critical food short- 
ages, and also recounted the recommen- 
dations of President Eisenhower in con- 
nection with our agricultural policy, 
somé parts of which were embodied 
almost verbatim in the resolution. 

“In his various statements on this 
subject,” Mr. Waugh said, “the Presi- 
dent has emphasized that agricultural 
surpluses should not be destroyed but 
should be used effectively to help those 
in need and to increase consumption 
levels, and that the disposal program 
should be carried out, so far as possible, 

» without’ disturbing the markets of our 
own producers or those of friendly coun- 
tries. This point of view is embodied in 














safeguards in existing and in proposed 
new legislation.... You will understand, 
however, that the very fluid nature of 
this problem at the present time re- 
quires that we abstain from formal ex- 
pressions while the matter is still under 
active consideration in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of my 
Government.” 

In abstaining from voting on a reso- 

lution relating to agrarian reform, the 
United States explained its continued 
interest in this subject but expressed 
its regret that the delegates had not 
seen fit to adopt the U. S. proposals to 
incorporate in the resolution provisions 
relating to land tenure, credit facilities, 
agricultural extension, educational op- 
portunities, and the development of 
rural industries, since the resolution as 
approved referred to only one phase of 
agrarian reform, namely, the distribu- 
tion of land. 
- The United States abstained on a 
resolution, originally proposed by Pana- 
ma, recommending that the American 
governments eliminate “taxes on pas- 
sages that apply to a specified area of 
the American continent,” on the grounds 
that the Congress is now considering 
the entire tax program of the United 
States. 


General Agreement Reached on 
Strategic Materials Measure 


Chile was chief spokesman for the 
view, shared by some other countries 
dependent on exports of basic raw mate- 
rials, that there had not been adequate 
consultation in connection with restric- 
tions imposed on shipments to the 
Soviet bloc of materials classified as 
strategic. 

After some days of discussion and 
consultation, general agreement was 
reached on a recommendation calling 
for consideration of “the effects on the 
economies of the American states of 
decisions relating to ratings for export 
control of specific raw materials,” and 
an undertaking “to introduce proce- 
dures for an ample exchange of views, 
to the end of examining practical meas- 
ures relative to the adverse effects of 
such decisions,” in accordance with 
declaration 15 of the Fourth Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in 1951. 

Other resolutions in the commercial 
field related to the intensification of 
regional arid inter-American trade, and 
the use of standard statistical nomen- 
clature. 


Private Foreign Investment 
Resolutions Approved 

Two resolutions relating to private 
foreign investment were approved. One 
of these, No, 70 in the final act, em- 
phasized the importance of action by 
both capital-importing and capital-ex- 
porting countries to encourage private 
investment. The four “resolves” are as 
follows: 

® To recommend to the American 
countries the maintenance and improve- 
ment, whenever necessary, of a climate 
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favorable to the encouragement of for- 
eign private capital investments. 

e To recommend that the American 
countries maintain and adopt suitable 
economic measures, including monetary 
and financial, for the purpose of en- 
couraging economic development and 
maintaining conditions favorable to the 
flow of private investments. 

e To recommend that the American 
countries, within the framework of their 
institutions and in order to encourage 
such investments, continue to adopt 
measures on taxation that will progres- 
sively reduce and eliminate international 
double taxation, and avoid discrimina- 
tory or unduly burdensome taxation. 


e To recommend that the American 
countries, within the framework of their 
institutions, seek to conclude, as prompt- 
ly as possible, suitable agreements that 
will prevent international double taxa- 
tion and obviate tax evasion, and that 
they adopt all feasible methods for co- 
operation in this regard. 


Resolution 71 consisted of the follow- 
ing declaration: That in order for new 
foreign investments. to be an effective 
contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of the American countries, it is 
advisable to’ take into account, among 
other things, the situation with regard 
to previously established enterprises so 
as not to affect their normal develop- 
ment, provided this is in harmony with 
the national interest. 


Education Through Technical 
Assistance Emphgsized 

In the field of technical assistance, 
approved resolutions emphasized the 
need for continuity in programing, urged 
member states to increase the present 
level of contributions, and stressed the 
educational nature of the programs, 
suggesting a study of the needs and 
problems of professional technical edu- 
cation and technological research. 

The Conference acted to strengthen 
the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council as the organ for the promo- 
tion of economic and social welfare in 
the Americas. To this end it suggested 
a revision of the statutes to permit the 
functional organization of the Council 
in standing committees, the reorganiza- 
tion of the secretariat, less frequent 
plenary meetings of the Council, and 
an annual session to review the work of 
the year and approve the work program 
for the following year, 


Maintenance of United States 
Economic Health Important 


Underlying much of the discussion at 
Caracas was a feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the outlook for business ac- 
tivity and prices. Chief spokesmen for 
the United States emphasized the im- 
portance this country attaches to the 
maintenance of sound economic condi- 
tions here as the chief safeguard of 
prosperity elsewhere. In his address to 


«the plenary session on March 4, Secre- 


tary of State John Foster Dulles stated: 
“The United States Government is 


confident of its ability to maintain the 
health and vigor of its own national 
economy. President Eisenhower, in hig 
recent economic report to the Con 

said that “The arsenal of weapons at 
the disposal of the Government for 
maintaining economic stability is for. 
midable.’ This is important not only for 
ourselves but also for others, A high 
level of economic activity within the 
United States creates a demand for im- 
ports, and provides the means for ¢on- 
tinued ecohomic development’ in ‘this 
hemisphere and elsewhere. 


“It is, of course, a fact, and properly 
a fact, that no government operates 
primarily in the interests of other peo- 
ples. The first responsibility of every 
government is to its own people, for 
whom it acts in a trustee capacity, 
Nevertheless, it is also true that ho 
government adequately serves its own 
people unless it also is concerned with 
well-being in other countries, 


“Nations generally have it within 
their own power to do most of what is 
required for decent and healthy social 
conditions for their people. The task is 
thus primarily a domestic one. But 
there is need for international eondi- 
tions which facilitate a mutually ad- 
vantageous exchange of goods. and a 
mutually advantageous flow of capital 
from the more developed countries to 
the countries which are less deve 
That is, for all, a matter of enlightened 
self-interest.” 

On March 10 Secretary Dulles par- 
ticipated in the work of the Economic 
Committee, and on that occasion again 
pointed out that “our society is by no 
means a self-contained society,” that 
“foreign trade plays an important part 
in our economy,” and that “we shall 

. Strive to give to trade the depend- 
ability it deserves.” 





India Authorizes ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


along with the pound sterling. 

Additional information on India for 
the use of American firms and investors 
interested in the potentialities of that 
country for foreign operations is avail- 
able in “Investment in India.” Copies 
of this handbook, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the Department's Field Offices. 





A telephone circuit was opened to 
Bissau, Portuguese Guinea, on February 
1, 1954, according to the Netherlands 
Staatsbedrijf der Posterijen, Telegrafie 
en Telefonie—the Government 
Telegraph, and Telephone Service. 

The rate for calls from the Nether 
lands is 28.80 guilders (1 guilder=ap-~ 
proximately US$0.263) for 3 minutes. 
For each additional minute the rate 
one-third of that amount or 960 
guilders. 
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Netherland Investment Climate 
Favorable, Representative Says 


The following is the gist of a discus- 
sion between Marshall Smith, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and B. L. Kramer, Director General for 
Jndustrialization, Netherlands Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, who is visiting the 
United States to explore the possibili- 
ties of attracting additional U. 8. pri- 
vate investment in the Netherlands. 

In the discussion, Mr. Smith asked a 
number of questions—shown below in 
boldface type, followed by Mr. Kramer’s 
answers—on the investment climate in 
the Netherlands. 


We in the Department of Commerce 
have been following the Netherland in- 
yestment policy with a great deal of 
interest and for some time have been 
impressed with the efforts of the office 
of the Director General for Industriali- 
gation. What are the specia) reasons 
why your Government seems to consider 
a high rate of investment of such great 
importance to your country? 


The Netherlands needs to expand its 
industrial production to provide employ- 
ment for its rapidly growing population 
and‘to raise the standard of living 
gradually. 

To achieve these goals the Nether- 
lands, because of its scarcity of domestic 
raw materials, must import ever in- 
creasing quantities of raw materials and 
a variety of producers’ goods. Exports 
are necessary to pay for these imports. 
To attain such an increase in exports, 
Netherland industrial production must 
continually expand, with the emphasis 
on high-quality products with which 
the Netherlands can compete in the 
world markets. 

Cooperation with highly developed 
foreign industry is of great importance 
in bringing about such expansion of the 
industrial potential. The Netherlands 
Government therefore is making a par- 
ticular effort to expand those sectors of 
Netherland industry which produce 
quality goods and/or employ highly 
skilled labor. 


What importance does your Govern- 
ment attach to foreign investments, and 
especially to U. S. investments? 

The Netherlands Government strives 
to attract foreign enterprises, and espe- 
cially American enterprises, for two 
reasons: First, to obtain the necessary 
know-how for production in the Nether- 

of new products, especially high- 
quality products, and seGond, to increase 
our range of export products. 

In effect, foreign industrial enter- 
prises which invest in the Netherlands 
frequently do so in order to be in a 
better position to supply their customers 
in Western Europe and in other parts 
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of the world who are restrained from 
buying American-made products be- 
cause of dollar restrictions. 


As you know, U. S. business is not 
used to a great deal of Government 
interference. What is your Government’s 
attitude toward “free enterprise”? 


The Netherland policy in regard to 
industrial expansion is based on the 
principle of private enterprise, and the 
Netherlands Government aims to create 
conditions under which private business 
can thrive. Our economic and financial 
policy aims at a healthy and balanced 
economic development, from which an 
internal and external equilibrium must 
derive. Such a policy in the Netherlands 
implies a minimum of direct interfer- 
ence of the Government in the economic 
process. 


Along similar lines, the Netherlands 
Government has made great progress 
toward a balanced budget and is using 
measures of monetary and credit policy 
primarily for the purpose of attaining 
fiscal and financial stability. The con- 
trol measures which had to be used 
during the immediate postwar period to 
combat economic chaos, such as allot- 
ment of raw materials, strict import and 
export licensing—which constituted a 
strong direct interference of the central 
authority with the freedom of private 
enterprise—have generally been repealed 
as economic stability has been regained. 


Are there any other factors that you 
consider to be inducements to foreign 
investors? 


In addition to a policy aimed at a 
healthy, balanced economy, the Neth- 
erlands has established stable labor 
relations and a wage level which en- 
hances the country’s competitive posi- 
tion. This policy is the outgrowth of 
agreements with labor and management 
organizations. 


Besides these fundamental principles 
the Netherland policy for stimulating 
industrial development contains a num- 
ber of elements which are of a more 
incidental nature. Industrial develop- 
ment is stimulated by Government 
assistance in technical and economic 
education, in scientific research, and in 
public information, and, more directly, 
by assistance in financing new invest- 
ments. 


While our banking system formerly 
was inadequately equipped for the ex- 
tension of long-term credits, the recent 
establishment of the Herstelbank (Fi- 
nance Corporation for National Recon- 
struction), which was subscribed to by 
the Government and large private 
banks, has alleviated the scarcity of 
investment capital. 

Several new tax measures also stim- 


ulate new investments. I would like to 
mention in this connection the oppor- 
tunity for accelerated depreciation, as 
well as the possibility of adding 4 per- 
cent of the capital invested in new 
enterprises to the working expenses 
during the first 5 years, thus reducing 
the tax load. 


What has your Govefnment done to 
foster international trade? 

Because of its shortage of raw mate- 
rials, the Netherlands through the cen- 
turies has concentrated on international 
trade. This dependency on the interna- 
tional exchange of goods is apparent in 
the exceptionally high percentage of the 
national income represented by imports 
and exports. Thus, it is understandable 
that the Netherlands Government has 
endeavored to liberalize international 
trade to the fullest possible extent. In 
that respect the Netherlands undoubted- 
ly has set a good example. 

Import duties of the Benelux tariff 
are low compared with those of other 
industrial nations. The Netherlands, 
together with Belgium and Luxembourg, 
has gone further than most other coun- 
tries in removing quantitative restric- 
tions in intra-European trade, and 
imports from Western European coun- 
tries and the sterling area now are 
practically free from limitations. 

Proposed measures to liberalize im- 
ports from the dollar area to a similar 
extent are in an advanced stage. In 
the monetary field, too, several meas- 
ures have already been taken which 
contribute to a situation where inter- 
ference of the Government will either 
disappear completely or be reduced to 
a negligible amount. 


Are foreign investors treated differ- 
ently from Netherland firms? 

Definitely not. Naturally, efforts to 
provide a favorable industrial climate 
are motivated in the first place by the 
desire for a prosperous growth of the 
Netherlands-owned industry, but these 
efforts benefit foreign-owned enterprises 
equally well. 

The principle of nondiscrimination is 
applied without exception. Foreign 
enterprises enjoy the same advantages 
and are subject to the same obligations 
as any Netherland enterprise. Moreover, 
some provisions are made for foreign 
enterprises which are in their special 
interest, such as those concerning trans- 
fer of profits and retransfer of invested 
capital. Foreign enterprises can obtain 
an unconditional guaranty under which 
they may transfer their profits from the 
Netherlands and repatriate their in- 
vested capital. 

The foreign investor also is complete- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Asian Economic Problems Aired 
At ECAFE Conference 


The necessity for stabilizing raw material prices, although not a 
formal agenda subject, was stressed by almost every delegation of the 
Asian countries attending the Tenth Session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 


The session provided a forum for 150 delegates and observers repre- 


senting 16 Asian and 8 non-Asian coun- 
tries, various United Nations agencies, 
and several nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

Countries in the ECAFE region are 
dependent on exports of a few primary 
commodities and, as a consequence, 
their economies are vulnerable to ex- 
port price fluctuations, the delegates 
explained. There was considerable senti- 
ment favoring the establishment of in- 





This article presents some observa- 
tions of Eugene M. Braderman, Direc- 
tor, Far Eastern Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, who was a member of the 
U. 8. Delegation to the Tenth. Session 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, held at Kandy, Cey- 
lon, February 8-18. 

Mr. Braderman served in the same 
capacity at the Sixth Session of 
ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and 
Trade, which also met in Kandy early 
this year. 


ternational commodity agreements 
which would guarantee stable and equi- 
table commodity prices or establish firm 
floor and ‘ceiling prices. 

Reinforcing the implication that the 
Asian countries are reluctant to accept 
the rule of the market place for their 
raw materials, some delegates implied 
that the United States and other West- 
ern countries have a moral obligation 
to purchase the region’s raw materials 
at predetermined levels, on a continuing 
basis, and at prices sufficiently stable to 
preclude undue economic dislocation 
and to permit the countries to move 
forward more rapidly with their eco- 
nomic development programs. 


Balanced Development Needed 


Speeches by Asian delegates reflected 
increased recognition of the need for 
balanced development programs as 
against concentration in limited and 
complex industrial fields. 

Most of the countries in the ECAFE 
region achieved independence only a few 
years ago, and immediately launched 
drives toward economic progress and 
higher living staridards. Much of the 
economic planning, which placed first 
emphasis on industrialization—steel 
plants, machine tools, chemical indus- 
tries, and other major undertakings— 
was overly ambitious. 

Speakers at the 1954 sessions, though 








still stressing industrialization, reflected 
a growing appreciation of the impera- 
tive necessity for increased efforts in 
such fields as agricultural productivity, 
small-scale industries, and indigenous 
raw material processing operations, 


Foreign Investment Welcomed 


Growing recognition of the favorable 
part foreign investment could play in 
the economic development of the area 
also was apparent. The Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, in his opening address, wel- 
comed foreign capital and offered broad 
assurances with respect to remittance 
of profits and dividends, repatriation 
of capital, and capital appreciation. 

The Prime Minister referred to in- 
come-tax concessions and the need for 
foreign managerial personnel, though 
expressing the hope that local people 
would be trained for executive positions. 
In general, he outlined a policy which, 
if placed in effect, would satisfy most 
of the objections raised by potential in- 
vestors. (An extract from the Prime 
Minister’s speech appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Mar. 15, 1954, p. 23.) 

Speakers from other countries, 
though not as specific or generous, in- 
dicated a cautious welcome for foreign 
capital investment. Some delegates, 
however, implied that their governments 
had already done everything feasible to 
attract foreign investment and that the 
next move was up to the foreign in- 
vestor, These expressions accompanied 
a note of disappointment in the relative- 
ly small amount of foreign capital 
moving into the region and revealed a 
tendency to blame potential investors 
for failure to invest. Some countries 
were reluctant to accept sufficient re- 
sponsibility for the situation. 


Trade Gap Discussed 


Considerable coneern was expressed 
over the unfavorable gap between ex- 
port earnings and expenditures for im- 
ports. This situation was attributed 
primarily to declines in world prices 
for raw materials produced and ex- 
ported by ECAFE countries. Another 
factor cited was that essential economic 
development programs frequently re- 
quired higher levels of imports than 
could be financed by available foreign 
exchange resources. 

The need for diversifying production 
and exports, and for increasing intra- 
regional trade, as well as trade between 
the region and other countries was 


stressed. Advantages that woul 
accrue from standardization of com. 
modities, expansion of commercial 
arbitration facilities, improved market 
research, and adjustment of freight rate 
schedules, also were noted, 


Foreign Aid Sought 


A strong desire for direct financigj 
aid and for economic assistance way 
evidenced. Technical assistance aroused 
less interest in some quarters than at 
previous sessions. Although it was clear 
that the countries of the area want and 
need all the aid they can get, ther 
was sentiment in favor of aid 
international agencies as against bi 
lateral aid, 

A Soviet offer of aid, though it cap. 
tured news headlines and became @ 
topic of lively interest, is not certain of 
acceptance because of “technical diff. 
culties” contained in the offer, 

Considerable attention was focused 
on the U. S, economy. Countries in th 
ECAFE area recognize that continued 
prosperity in the United States is essen. 
tial to their own prosperity. 





Netherland Investment ... 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ly free to carry out his business in ay 
manner he wishes. For example, ité 
left up to him to decide to what extent 
he wants to employ foreign or Nether 
land personnel in his enterprise, 


Would you say then that the Nether 
land investment climate now is em 
more favorable than in previous yea 
when a great number of U. S, fim 
were attracted to your country? 


Certainly. In fact, progress is being 
made so rapidly that the situation nw 
is far better than in July 1953, whet 
the U. S. Department of Commem 
published the study “Factors Limitig 
U. S. Investment Abroad.” Many of i 
limiting factors then prevailing Tat 
since been eliminated. 

I believe I can say without exaggem 
tion that there are hardly any limitiif 
factors left which emanate from 
ernment regulations. In those ¢a@ 
where enterprises still need a licem 
from the Government, such license 
granted with a minimum of “red tape 
New concerns stand on a par with o@ 
concerns in obtaining raw material @ 
other imports, 





Raisin production in the 10 
commercial producing countries # 
1953, according to a preliminary @* 
mate, will be 518,700 short tons, 069 
percent lower than the estimated 18 
output of 545,900 tons, the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported. 
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Statement Made by Commerce Official in Support 
Of Universal Copyright Convention 


While the primary economic interest in obtaining effective interna- 
tional copyright protection would seem to be that of the creative 
individual himself, economic and commercial benefits also are derived 
therefrom by the owners and employees in the industries which produce 
and distribute their work—such as book, magazine, and music publishing; 


and radio, 
pictures. 

All of these professions and industries 
wil benefit commercially by the adop- 
ton of this convention and the enact- 
ment of this implementing legislation. 
There is a large actual and potential 
market abroad for literary, musical, and 
gtistic property of American authors 


television, and motion 





ad PAPA 


This statement on the Universal 
Copyright Convention and 8. 2559, a 
pil which would amend U. 8S. copyright 
ws in conformity with it, was deliv- 
ged by Carl F. Oechsle, Deputy Assist- 
mt Secretary for Domestic Affairs, 
J. 8. Department of Commerce, before 
the Joint Subcommittee of the Senate 
foreign Relations and Judiciary Com- 
mittees on April 7. 


weve 


ai composers. While we now enjoy a 
atively large volume of such business, 
it rests on an unsteady if not flimsy 
base for lack of U. S. participation in 
a satisfactory international system of 
@pyright protection which the conven- 
tion would provide. 


Thave had prepared complete statisti- 
al data on exports and imports of 
Emglish language books and printed 
matter, for the past 4 years, and a 
flatement relating to income received 
fom the rental of American motion- 


pictures abroad. 


Icall to your attention, particularly, 
tat the interest in exports alone in- 
ides almost $25 million annually of 
tok exports, an equally large amount 
@ exports of periodicals, and almost 
0 million of rental income from 
ftign showings of American motion 





There are no official data with respect 
WToyalties earned from the perform- 
te abroad of American copyrighted 
Misic, or the sale of performance and 
Rproduction rights of American copy- 

books and plays. However, 
Wofficial trade estimates with regard to 
tiie items are that they amount to 
tout $5 million annually. 


Our situation in this respect was quite 

t at the time of the enactment 

the so-called “manufacturing” clause 
our Copyright Law as a protective 

for our domestic industry. We 

We then importing about twice as 
Much as we exported of printed books, 
Md such imports were quite substantial 
Brelation to the productive capacity of 
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our then infant printing and publishing 
industries. 


Book Exports Now Above Imports; 
Publishing Is Eighth Industry : 

Since then, the industry has grown 
tremendously, as have also exports and 
imports of its products. But exports of 
books now far exceed imports, and im- 
ports represent only about 2 percent by 
value of domestic production. This is 
also no longer an infant industry—it 
now ranks eighth, in value of output, 
among the 21 manufacturing industries, 

There is, moreover, considerable ap- 
prehension in the American publishing 
industry that unless there is more 
effective reciprocity on copyright, U. S. 
authors and publishers might well lose 
even the slight international protection 
they now have. In such event, the loss 
to the American printing and binding 
industries would be very substantial, 
since the foreign market for books and 
magazines produced in this country 
would not only be curtailed but a large 
volume of printing now done here might 
well be transferred abroad. 


Proposed Convention Has 
Support of Many Groups 

The proposed copyright convention 
and this bill which is necessary and 
intended to implement it have the sup- 
port not only of the book, music, and 
magazine ‘publishers, but also of radio, 
television, and motion-picture interests, 
as well as of individual, and groups of, 
authors, playwrights, songwriters, com- 
posers, and artists. In addition, the 
House of Delegates of the American 


Bar Association recently took favorable 


action on this subject. And, of particular 
significance is the fact that the Book 


~ Manufacturers Institute has withdrawn 


its earlier opposition to these proposals, 

We are not unaware of the opposite 
views of certain printing trades unions 
and of some segments of the printing 
industry. They fear possibly increased 
competition of foreign book imports as 
a result of the one substantive change 
in our Copyright Law that is here 
involved—the modification of the manu- 
facturing clause. 


Under present law, a foreign author 
writing a book in the English language 
must print and bind it, ie., manufacture 


Motion Picture Royalties 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
U. 8S. receipts: 
1951 




















160.4 
1952 167.0 
oe bealice seein = 176.2 
. S. payments: 
1951 11.0 
WE castevaake 4.0 
1953 6.2 
Source: Balance -of- Payments Division, 
Office of Business. Economics, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


it in the United States in order to 
obtain the complete protection of our 
law. It is obvious that if such provisions 
were contained in the laws of other 
countries, the loss to the United States 
would be very great, since as I have 
‘pointed out we are a far greater export- 
er than importer of printed works in the 
English language. 

S. 2559. would modify our Copyright 
Law so as to preserve the manufactur- 
ing requirement for all works written 
by our own citizens, which of course is 
no unreasonable burden, but to relieve 
foreign authors of nations signing the 
convention from such requirement. 


We believe. there is little, if any, pos- 
sibility of this change resulting in harm- 
ful competition; and that it would 


(Continued on Page 26) 


. Uz. S. Imports and Exports of English Language Books 
and Total Printed Matter 
[Value in dollars] 


Imports 
Total printed matter 


From United Kingdom 
From Canada ... sseaaatiin 
Books’. ne 
From United King 
From Canada .... 


Exports 
Totah, prtnbad. WR. caciiitindictamssiiitininys 
To United Kingdom... 
TO CAMBER  cecescrrcsescoresss 
DOGMA cesiiccitetdnpcctintan 
To United Kingdom.. 
To Canada ....... 
1 Data cover selected books, includin 


English language as anaes in Schedule A, Statistical Classification of I 


exclude books 
use of the U. 

7Data cover books, 
designated in Schedule B 
Testaments, and music in books and sheets. 


rinted who 








Statistical Classification of Exports; 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
13,958,461 20,004,431 18,919, 18,999,000 
5,885,957 6,505,460 7,675, 196 7,798,000 
2,053,907 3,971,971 4,316, 3,076,000 
031, 7,579,280 8,431,894 7,964,192 
, 223, 4,501,835 5,221,231 5,162,608 
547,243 1,021,643 639, 798 
67,361,753 71,670,073 81,357,000 
3,525,780 3,830,559 4,483,000 
35,008,064 40,871,389 48,106,000 
18,480,012 19,879,534 23,206,430 
1,528,182 1,437,122 1,493,242 
9,543,112 10,905,815 12,790,288 


mports; they 


ly or chiefly in languages other than English, books imported for 
. Government, Bibles, and Testaments, and prayer books 
including textbooks, dictionaries, 


yearbooks and other books 


they exclude Bibles and 


Prepared from basic data of the Bureau of Census. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





New Commodity Lists Established 





Brazil Modifies Import Controls 


A number of changes have been made in the Brazilian import and 


exchange control system, 


involving the auctioning of exchange 


commitment certificates entitling holders to obtain import licenses and 
to purchase covering exchange at the official rate, and some of its operat- 


ing functions have been clarified. 
Changes are summarized as follows: 


@ The classifications of import com- 
modities for exchange certificate auc- 
tion purposes are revised. 


@ Special exchange auctions for im- 
porters of specific agricultural supplies 
are instituted. 


@ The validity period of exchange 
certificates is lengthened. 

@ The validity period of import li- 
censes is clarified. 

@ Steps are taken to facilitate the 
checking of prices for import licensing 
purposes. 

@ Qualifications of importers for pur- 
poses of auction bidding are modified. 

@ Surcharges are established for 
goods exempt from the regular ex- 
change-auction system. 


Five Import Categories Kept 


The revised classification retains the 
system of dividing imports into five 
categories. Commodities considered es- 
sential are listed in the first four cate- 
gories and the remainder are grouped 
in the fifth or “luxury” category. 
Various commodities are shifted to a 
higher or to a lower category and on 
the whole the list of goods included in 
the first four categories appears to be 
somewhat enlarged. 

Some of the products which may not 
be imported into Brazil under the first 
four categories, but must be imported 
through the high-premium fifth cate- 
gory, are specifically listed in the follow- 
ing groups: 

@ Some automotive parts and acces- 
sories. 

@ Some machinery parts and acces- 
sories, equipment, and materials. 

@ Some products which may not be 
considered as parts and accessories for 
machinery and equipment and assimi- 
lated into such classifications. 

Import of wine, under the fifth tate- 
gory is permitted only if the wine is 
packed in containers with a maximum 
capacity of 1 liter. 

The new classifications reflect more 
accurately the degree of essentiality of 
imports to the national economy and 
provide more adequate protection to 
Brazilian industry. 

The list revision was effected by 
Brazilian Superintendency of Money 
and Credit (SUMOC) instruction No. 
87 of March 20, to become effective 
March 26. The previous lists were is- 
sued with SUMOC instruction No. 70 
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of October 9, 1953, and later modified 
by instfuction No. 80 of December 14, 
1953. 

Auctions Held for Farm Supplies 


Special auctions of exchange certifi- 
cates will be instituted for a brief list 
of commodities to be used exclusively in 
agriculture. Supplies announced as 
eligible for import by means of ex- 
change certificates purchased at these 
special auctions, included in categories 
1 and 2, are fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, fumigants, certain ingre- 
dients for mixed feeds, incubating eggs, 
seed potatoes, live plants, and seeds. 


Minimum premiums fixed for regular 
auctions—10, 12, 15, 20, and 50 cruzeiros 
for the various import categories, re- 
spectively—will apply also to the auc- 
tions for agricultural supplies. However, 
agricultural importers will not have to 
bid for their exchange certificates 
against industrial and commercial im- 
porters and premiums paid are expected 
to be lower than at the regular auc- 
tions. 


The Government’s motive in estab- 
lishing these special auctions was to 
encourage agricultural production by 
reducing costs of needed imports. 





Denmark Renews Cantrol 
Legislation 


The “Goods Supply Act,” the 
authority under which Danish im- 
port, export, exchange, and other 
economic controls are applied, and 
which was to have expired on 
March 31, has been ext&hded 
without change to December 31 of 
this year. It also now has been 
made specifically applicable to the 
Faroe Islands as well as to Den- 
mark proper. 

The original proposal was that 
the act be extended to March 31, 
1955, but some groups were in 
favor of modification, as they con- 
sider that a number of its provi- 
sions, adopted during the war, are 
obsolete. The Government report- 
edly will submit a new bill at the 
beginning of the next parliamen- 
tary year in October, intended to 
eliminate unnecessary restrictions 
and controls.—Emb., Copenhagen. 











This list of farm supplies wag re 
leased with Foreign Trade Department 
(CACEX) announcement No. 13, dated 
March 19, issued by authority gf 
SUMOC instruction No. 86 of March 11, 
which provides that the Exchange De. 
partment of the Bank of Brazil wilj 
hold such auctions fortnightly. 


The validity period of exchange ¢er. 
tificates was altered, by SUMOC jp. 
struction No. 88 of March 25, to a 
maximum of 30 consecutive days, dur. 
ing which time they must be presented 
to an agency of the Bank of Brazil, 

Previously, the maximum validity 
period, established by SUMOC instruc. 
tion No. 76 of November 6, 1953, was 
8 working days if the certificate was 
acquired at an auction held in a city 
in which a Bank of Brazil agency is 
located and 15 working days if acquired 
in a city where no such agency exists, 


Change May Reduce Workload 


The purpose of this change appears 
to be principally an administrative ef- 


fort to reduce the workload involved 


in processing applications by importers 
for extensions of the validity periods, 

Brazilian import-control regulations 
do not establish a fixed period of validity 
for import licenses. The import licens- 
ing agency, CACEX, however, issues 
licenses with a 4-month validity period 
for all normal commercial transactions. 
For other transactions the period of 
validity assigned has been in accordance 
with the declared necessity of the for- 
eign manufacturer or exporter. In emer- 
gency cases CACEX also will approve 
a reasonable extension of the period 
upon the basis of proof—of necessity 
furnished the importer by the exporter 
or manufacturer. 


Industrial Licenses Limited 


A quantitative limit on exchange 
certificate purchases is placed upon it- 
dustrial firms only, under a procedure 
adopted on March 29. Import licenses 
requiring exchange cover now are 
limited for industrial firms to quarterly 
requirements for their own use or COn- 
sumption. 

Formerly, by instruction No. 70 of 
October 9, 1953, the value of import 
licenSes issued an importer could not 
exceed 1 quarter’s consumption require- 
ments or 10 times the registered capital 
of the applicant, but this provision was 
canceled by a law that went into effect 
on December 29. 

Consumer cooperatives, other than 
rural cooperatives, that have been duly 
registered now are authorized to em 
gage in import trade, This group com 
stitutes an addition to the other groups 
authorized to engage in import transac 
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tions (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb, 
1, 1954, p. 7). The list already included 
rural cooperatives. 

CACEX, in pursuance of its function 
of checking prices before issuing im- 

t licenses, now requires importers in 
presenting license applications to give 
all necessary specifications, including, 
when. applicable, a separate listing of 
parts, accessories, etc. 

Agents, representatives, or distribu- 
tors in Brazil of foreign manufacturers 
or exporters are requested to furnish 

ly catalogs and price lists of the 
products they handle. These require- 
ments were added by CACEX announce- 

ments Nos. 11 and 12 of March 15. 


Exchange Surcharges Set 


Exchange surcharges authorized on 
imports of goods for which the importer 
is not required to bid at public auction 
for exchange certificates, and payable 
in addition to the official rate of ex- 
change, have been fixed by the Council 
of SUMOC as follows: 

@ 7 cruzeiros per U. S. dollar or its 
equivalent for all Government imports, 
including wheat; maps, books, papers, 
magazines, etc.; and articles for educa- 
tional, social aid, or religious institu- 
tions to be used for their own use and 
for nonprofit purposes. 

e 10 cruzeiros for crude petroleum, 
aviation gasoline, diesel oil, and fuel 
oil. 

@ 12‘cruzeiros for motor gasoline and 
lubricants. 

The National Petroleum Council allo- 
cates available exchange semiannually 
for petroleum products. 

Basic regulations governing Brazil's 
import and exchange control system 
were published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, October 19, 1953, page 10, and 
February 1, 1954, page 7. 


Swiss Lift Import Duties 
From Some Aircraft Fuels 


Gasoline, benzene, and oil taken 
aboard commercial airliners for use 
during regularly scheduled flights to 
foreign destinations, training missions, 
and test flights or in operating engines 
on the ground are exempt from Swiss 
import duties effective March 1. 


These exemptions apply also to these 
fuels and lubricants taken aboard other 
aireraft engaged in commercial opera- 
tions prior to direct departure for for- 
eign destinations. 

The exemptions, put into effect by 
a Swiss Government decree dated Feb- 
Mary 12,1954, apply to aircraft of all 
countries granting similar treatment 
to Swiss aircraft. 

The gasoline and benzene are classi- 
fied under Swiss tariff No. 1065a, and 
the oils under Nos. 1126a, 1127a, and 
1128a, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


South Africa To Issue Additional - 
Import Exchange Quotas This Year 


The Union of South Africa is to issue additional exchange alloca- 
tions to importers in 1954 to supplement the initial quotas granted at 
the beginning of the year, the Minister of Economic Affairs indicated 
in a statement to Parliament on March 2. © 


This increase should permit the total value of imports in 1954 more 


closely to approximate the level at- 
tained in 1953. 

The main provisions regarding the 
supplementary import allocations are 
summarized as follows: 

@ An automatic 50-percent increase 
will be made in the value of most initial 
1954 exchange allocations granted im- 
porters for raw materials, consumable 
stores, and maintenance spares required 
by the manufacturing industry. This ad- 
ditional amount will be the final 1954 
allocation announced for these cate- 


gories of goods, but importers of these . 


materials whose requirements still will 
not be met may apply to the Govern- 
ment for further allocations, and the 
applications will be dealt with on their 
merits. 

The Minister anticipates that suffi- 
cient raw materials will be imported to 
enable the more essential industries to 
maintain last year’s level of production 
provided they continue to make the 
fullest use of locally obtainable mate- 
rials. 

Initial 1954 allocations issued to im- 
porters of industrial raw materials, con- 
sumable stores, and maintenance spares 
amounted to 55 percent of their 1953 
allocations. Even with the supplemental 
allocations now announced, total alloca- 
tions to importers in 1954 will remain 
lower than those of the preceding year. 
However, the granting of special alloca- 
tions to individual applicants, as now 
provided for, may further increase the 
total level of authorized imports, 

@ Preliminary allocations made to im- 
porters of agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery, and spares also will be in- 
creased by 50 percent, and additional 
allocations may be made later in order 
to maintain supplies at the general 1953 
level. 

@ Additional imports of machinery for 
industry will be authorized through the 
issuance of “letters of authority,” that 
is, advance import permits issued 
against confirmed orders. Heretofore 
applications for such imports have been 
considered on the basis of essentiality 
and end-use. Thesecriteria will continue 
to be employed, but preference on a 
more liberal basis will be given to ma- 
chinery reqhired for replacement and 
modernization, as well as for labor 
saving. 

@ Individual importers of consumer 
goods will be issued additional alloca- 
tions of exchange amounting to 15 per- 
cent of the value of their imports of 
similar goods in the base~year 1948. 





Inasmuch as these importers already 
have received allocations equaling 25 
percent of their 1948 imports, total 1954 
allocations for importation of consumer 
goods will amount to 40 percent of the 
value of 1948 imports. 


The level of authorized consumer 
goods imports in 1953 was maintained 
at 45 percent of the value of 1948 im- 
ports. However, the Minister has indi- 
cated that the additional foreign ex- 
change saved by this reduction of 5 
percent wili be made available for desig- 
nated short-supply consumer goods re- 
garded as essential and included in the 
priorities list. Importers purchasing 
goods on the priorities list may double 
their regular quotas.—Emb., Capetown. 

Details of Union of South African 
import-control regulations are provided 
in a U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
port entitled “Union of South Africa— 
Summary of Import Control Regula- 
tions,” Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series No, 517, January 
1954. Copies may be purchased from the 
Department in Washington, D. C., or 
from its Field Offices, for 20 cents each. 





Greece and Norway Renew 
Trade Agreement for 1954 


Greece and Norway have extended 
their trade agreement, originally con- 
cluded in 1949, for the remainder of 
1954, by a protocol signed on January 
24. The agreement had expired on 
December 31, 1952, but remained 
tacitly in force pending negotiations 
for renewal. 


No specific quotas for Greek imports 
of Norwegian goods are provided for, 
but the Norwegian Government is to 
issue import licenses for Greek currants, 
sultanas, and dried figs to a value of 
about $350,000 and for other goods to a 
value of about $21,000, 

Greek éxports to and invisible receipts 
from Norway in 1953 amounted to ap- 
proximately $1.1 million. Imports from 
and invisible payments to Norway 
totaled approximately $1.8 million.— 
Emb., Athens. 





U. S. imports from El Salvador rose 
to $15.9 million in January 1954 from 
$3.9 million in December 1953, while 
imports from Cuba advanced to $33.6 
million. from $22.4 million, the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, reports. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Tariff in Effect 


New Costa Rican 


A new Costa Rican customs tariff was 
approved by the Legislative Assembly 
on March 26, and became effective upon 
promulgation in the official Government 
publication, La Gaceta, of April 1, 1954. 

All imports into Costa Rica on and 
after April 1 will be dutiable at the new. 
rates with the exception of merchandise 
in transit covered by a maritime bill 
of lading or a railway, air, or postal 
waybill dated at place of origin prior 
to the effective date of the new tariff. 
An importer of merchandise so ex- 
empted may, however, at his discretion 
elect to be subject to the new customs 
procedures or rates should he find them 
more favorable, 

The bill, passed substantially as 
originally presented, increases duties on 
virtually all items. Included among the 
merchandise showing marked increases 
in duties are items classified as luxury 
or semiluxury, that is, automobiles, elec- 
tric refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, cigarettes, whisky, etc., includ- 
ing a wide variety of canned foodstuffs. 

The domestic textile industry is given 
additional protection in the form of con- 
siderably increased import duties. Al- 
though fabrics of various textile fibers 
are subject to general increases in 
duties, the most outstanding increases 
for textiles are those for the finished 
goods categories. For example, the 
specific duty on silk socks and stockings 
is tripled, and the ad valorem rate is 
more than doubled.—Emb., San Jose. 

A more detailed analysis of the new 


Thailand Moves To 
Prevent Smuggling 


The Government of Thailand has 
greatly increased penalties imposed for 
infraction of its customs regulations and 
the power of authorities charged with 
suppression of smuggling, by an amend- 
ment to the basic Thai Custom Act of 
1926, effective March 2. 

Provision is made for the following: 

@ Less time in which claims for seized 
goods may be made. 

® Tenfold increases in penalties im- 
posed for infractions of customs regu- 
lations. 

@ Increases in rewards to officers 
apprehending those guilty of infrac- 
tions. 

® Authority for police officers to 
perform in many cases the same 
functions as customs officers in search- 
ing out violators of customs regulations. 

@ Automatic court recognition of 
evidence of customs violations sub- 
mitted by competent officers as true 
evidence unless proven otherwise. 

® Establishment of special areas, if 
deemed necessary, within which customs 
officials may have extraordinary powers, 
including search and arrest without 
warrant, 
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tariff will be published in an early issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly. -The 
new import duty rates on specific com- 
modities may be obtained from the 
American Republics Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
The objectives of the revised tariff 
are outlined in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 22, 1954, page 11. 





Indian-Rumanian Pact 
Sets No Trade Volume 


In accordance with current Indian 
procedures, no specific trade ‘volumes 
are provided for in a bilateral trade 
agreement concluded between India and 
Rumania in New Delhi on March 23. 


Items available for export from India 
include tea, coffee, spices, wool, hides 
and skins, jute manufactures, textiles, 
iron ore, and cottage industry products. 


Items for import into India from 
Rumania include wheat, rye, petroleum 
products, timber, chemicals, industrial 
plant and agricultural machinery, and 
railway equipment. 

The agreement provides for the es- 
tablishment of Rumanian trade rep- 
resentation in India and also for the 
settlement of accounts. The Rumanian 
State Bank is granted the right to open 
commercial accounts with Indian banks. 
Although balances will be settled in 
sterling, other payments between the 
two countries may be made in either 
Indian rupees or sterling. 

Indian exports to Rumania have 
averaged only about $35,000 annually 
in the 3 fiscal years ending March 31, 
1953, while Indian imports from Ru- 
mania have been negligible, according 
to Indian customs data. 

The agreement, the first between the 
two countries, came into effect imme- 
diately and will be valid up to the end 
of 1954, with a provision that it may 
be extended for an additional year. 





India Places Prohibition on 
Export of Mercury Salts 


Exportation from India of mercury 
salts, such as mercury chloride and 
mercury sulfide, is banned, effective 
March 10. Export of metallic mercury 
has not been permitted since August 
31, 1953. ‘ 


The new ban on export of mercury 
salts: is designed to prevent conversion 
of metallic mercury into salts, in which 
firms had engaged, to circumvent the 
ban on export of metallic mercury. 

Stocks of mercury within the country, 
estimated at about 5,000 flasks of 75 
pounds each, are believed to be suf- 
ficient for local consumption, 


— 


Ecuador Changes Duties 
On Imports and Exports 


A number of Ecuadoran import 
rates and the.export duties on ba 
coffee, and cacao have been ch 
by Executive Decree No. 353 publisheg 
in the Official Register on March 18, 

In terms of the number of individual 
tariff classifications involved, increases 
in duties exceeded decreases. However, 
import duties were reduced on a num- 
ber of items important in United States. 
Ecuador trade. 


Rates on powdered and evaporated 
milk were lowered from 3 sucres and 
5 sucres a net kilogram, respectively, 
to 1 sucre for both products (1 sucree 
US$0.066). 

Books, magazines, and other printed - 
matter were placed on the free list 
whereas their duties previously raged 
from 0.10 to 4 sucres a net kilogram 
Duties were also reduced on certain 
pharmaceuticals and toiletries, kraft 
paper, cigarette paper, glass bottles, 
galvanized steel wire, some aluminum 
products, and _ specified automotive 
items. In the automotive group the 
duty on passenger cars weighing from 
900 to 1,300 kilograms was reduced 
from 15 sucres to 12 sucres a net kilo 
gram, the rate on jeeps was reduced 
substantially, and the rate on trucks 
of over 3-ton capacity was reduced 
from 2.50 sucres to 2 sucres a het 
kilogram. 

Import duties were increased on 
macaroni and spaghetti, crackers and 
other bakery goods, alcoholic beverages, 
varnish, hides, leather products, foot 
wear, hats, passenger automobiles 
weighing less than 900 kilograms and 
those weighing over 1,600 kilograms 
buses, and on a number of other proé 
ucts. 


Export Duties Raised 


The export duty on bananas wa 
raised from 1.50 sucres to 1.60 sucre 
a stem. The new export rates on coffee 
and cacao are 7 percent ad valorem 
each as compared with former rates @ 
5 percent on coffee and 6 percent @ 
cacao. 

These changes in Ecuador’s import 
and export tariffs are the first modifice 
tions in rates announced since the com 
plete new tariff went into effect @ 
January 1, 1954. Since the original a 
nouncemenf of the new tariff last Ae 
gust, local trade groups have been see 
ing rate adjustments through Ecuador’ 
Council of Foreign Trade. Complaints 
made by importers that rates are @ 
high on some items, as well as the wilt 
to provide protection to local industty, 
and the desire of the Government # 
reduce imports of luxury goods to sat 
foreign exchange are all reflected # 
the revised import duties.—Emb., Quite 
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§. Africa Enters Goods 
Delayed by Strike 


Goods ordered by South African 
importers from the United States 
under valid 1953 permits and not 
shipped before the expiration date 
of March 31, because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike in New York 
wilt be admitted into the Union, 
under a Union of South African 
ruling. 

The ,oods, however, must have 
been dispatched from the U. S. 
factory for conveyance to the Un- 
jon by a vessel scheduled to sail 
from New York not later than 
March 31. Satisfactory evidence 
to this effect must be submitted 
by the local importer to the South 
African Director of Imports and 
its Commissioner of Customs.— 
Emb., Capetown. 











Mexico Sharply Increases’ 
Import Duties on Buttons 


Mexican import duties applicable to 
certain buttons have been increased 
sharply, effective April 10, by a decree 
published on April 2. 

The tariff items affected and their 
duties, specific in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram unless otherwise specified, and 
percent ad valorem, with former rates 
exclusive of the flat 25-percent increase 
established on February 15, 1954, 
shown in parentheses, are as follows 
(1 peso=—US$0.1156): 

1.40.21, Buttons of tortoise shell or mother- 
of-pearl with coldring material added: Per 
legal kilogram, 6.00 (2.00); 60 percent (25). 

1.40.23, Buttons of tortoise shell or mother- 


» not specified: Per legal kilogram, 
(6.00): 60 percent (35). 


3.34.60. Buttons of transparent or colored 
not specified: 1.50 (0.10); 30 percent 


3.34.66, Buttons of opaque glass, nacreous 
or pearled: 3.00 (0.20); 60 percent (50). 
Inasmuch as the new rates of duty 
Were established after February 15, 
they are not subject to the flat 25- 
percent increase in import duties effec- 
tive on that date. 





Portugal Duty Preference 


On Some Tobacco Raised 


Portugal’s tariff preference on light 
amd semilight leaf tobacco from the 

@se oversea areas is increased 
to 15 percent of the basic duty, by a 
decree of March 18. 

The rate of duty on this type of colo- 
nial tobacco is now 43.64 paper escudos 
Per kilogram, as against a minimum 
tate of 51.34 paper escudos on foreign 
leaf tobacco (1 escudo=US$0.35). 

Previously the preference on all colo- 


tial leaf was 10 percent of the duty.— 
Emb., Lisbon. 


April 19, 1954 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Canadian-Japanese Agreement Provides 


For Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 


‘Canada and Japan have provided for 
unconditional most -favored-nation 
treatment in a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment signed between them on March 
31 to become effective upon ratification 
by the Parliaments of the two countries. 

The products of neither country will 
be subject to duties, taxes, or charges 
higher than, or to rules or formalities 
more burdensome than, those imposed 
on like products of any third country. 

Except in the interest of national 
security no export or import restrictions 
may be applied by either Government 
unless similar trade controls also are 
placed on imports from all third coun- 
tries. Allocations of foreign exchange 
and restrictions on use of foreign ex- 
change in each country made necessary 
by balance-of-payments difficulties «also 
must be administered on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis so as to avoid unnecessary 
damage to the commercial or economic 
interests of the other. 

It is specifically agreed that there will 
be no discrimination between countries 
treated as part of the U. S. dollar area 
or between countries where currencies 
are or become convertible in the hands 
of persons treated as nonresidents. 

Notwithstanding the aforementioned 
escape clause permitting import restric- 
tions for balance-of-payments purposes 
Japan agrees in an exchange of let- 
ters attached to the trade agreement 
to exempt from import discrimination 
in all circumstances the following im- 
portant Canadian export commodities: 
Wheat, barley, woodpulp, flaxseed, 
primary copper, lead in pigs, zine spel- 


ter, synthetic resins, and milk powder. ~ 


Canadian Duties Lowered for Japan 

Canadian duties on Japanese goods 
will be reduced from the “general,” or 
highest, rates assessed on goods from 
countries with which Canada has no 
treaty to the most-favored-nation rates 
accorded the United States and other 
non-British countries which are mem- 
bers of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Canada, however, has reserved the 
right to establish values for ordinary 
and special-duty purposes for products 
imported in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to competitive 
Canadian producers. When possible 
Canada will give Japan advance notice 
of any such valuation action and will 
consult with Japan either before or 
immediately after taking such action. 

Each country undertakes to observe 
fair practices in the use of trade marks, 
marks of origin, and rights under 
patents and to cooperate in the preven- 
tion of unfair trade practices. 

State and private trading enterprises 
having exclusive trading rights in any 
commodity or commodities also must 
adhere to the principles of nondiscrimi- 


nation. Such enterprises are to make 
purchases or sales solely in accordance 
with commercial considerations. These 
provisions will not apply to imports in- 
tended for government use and not for 


resale or use in the production of goods 
for sale. : 


Japan Large Canadian Customer 

Canadian exports to Japam were 
valued at C$102,603,245 in 1952 and at 
C$118,568,303 in 1953. In the latter year 
Japan was Canada’s third best custo- 
mer, exceeded only by the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

Wheat, valued at over C$52,000,000 
and barley at about C$17,500,000 were 
the most important Canadian commodi- 
ties shippéd in 1953. Other leading ex- 
ports were wood pulp exports, valued at 
C$8,300,000; iron ore, C$7,000,000; cop- 
per ore and scrap, C$4,328,000;_ and 
scrap iron or steé}, C$2,863,000. 

Canada in 1952 imported from Japan 
C$12,161,663 worth of goods and in 1953 
C$13,629,492 worth. Among the leading 
commodities imported in 1953 were 
textiles and clothing to a value of 
almost C$3,000,000; oranges, C$1,204,- 
000; toys, C$930,000;. fish and fish oils, 
C$921,000; and stoneware, earthenware, 
and table chinaware, about C$800,000. 

A large trade delegation of Canadian 
businessmen is now touring Japan for 
the purpose of developing new markets 
for Canadian goods. 

The agreement will continue in force 
for 1 year from ratification and there- 
after until either Government gives 3 
months’ notice of termination. 

Should Japan’s application for mem- 
bership in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade be approved the_pro- 
visions of the trade agreement will 
continue to apply. 





Swiss, Venezuelans Extend 
Commercial Modus Vivendi 


The commercial modus vivendi of 
March 29, 1951, between Venezuela and 
Switzerland has been extended for an 
additional year, or until March 29, 1955. 

Earlier extension was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 11, 
1953, page 11. 


~~ 
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VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 
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From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


U. §. Car Quotas Open 
In British East Africa 


Established agents for American 
cars in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda 
now will be able to import under a 
quota system subject to specified condi- 
tions American cars assembled and/or 
manufactured in member countries of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC). 

Each distributor in each territory will 
be allowed £5,000 (US$14,000) a month 
and the initial quota available is £30,000 


($84,000) for the first 6 months. At 
least 10 percent of the quota must be 
used for spare parts. 

The country of origin must certify 
that the cost of U. S. materials does 
not exceed 55 percent of the exfactory 
cost. Importers must supply evidence 
that the difference between c. i. f. prices 
of American or Canadian manufactured 
vehicles and cars imported from OEEC 
countries does not exceed 20 percent. 
Payment will be made in the currency 
of the shipping country or in sterling. 

Local dealers are reported to have 
begun placing orders on the basis of 
the new announcement and most of 
the orders are for American cars as- 
sembled in Belgium.—Cons. Gen., Nai- 
robi. ' 

Under the existing import controls 
of these territories imports from OEEC 
countries are subject to individual li- 
censes, which are granted on the basis 
of each importer’s past trade. However, 
fixed exchange quotas for specific com- 
modities have not been maintained. 


All imports from dollar countries 
continue subject to individual licenses, 
and applications are considered only on 
grounds of essentiality. Most British 
East African imports from sterling-area 
countries are freely permitted without 
individual license. 


The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation comprises the fol- 
lowing member countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste, Tur- 
key, and 4he United Kingdom. 


Greece Permits Import of 
Iron Pipe on Time Draft 


Iron pipes 4 to 7 inches in diameter, 
inclusive, and 5 millimeters thick and 
over are now added to Greece’s list of 
commodities for which final payment 
by the importer may be deferred up 
to 90 days after insurance of the cus- 
toms clearance permit. The action was 
taken by Foreign Trade Board Execu- 
tive Committee decision No. 402-A of 
February 26.—Emb., Athens. 
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-Greece Signs Pact 


With Czechoslovakia 


Greece will export to Czechoslovakia 
during the remainder of this year mer- 
chandise to a value of US$3.8 million 
and will receive in return $4.9 million 
of Czechoslovak goods under a new 
trade and payments agreement signed 
on February 1. 


The $1.1-million excess of Czecho- 
slovak exports to Greece is to provide 
for a balance of approximately $400,000 
owed Greece under a previous trade 
agreement, net Greek earnings of ap- 
proximately $600,000 from freight 
charges, and net invisible receipts to 
Greece of $200,000. 

Greece will export to Czechoslovakia 
primarily leaf tobacco to a value of $1 
million; citrus fruits, 7,000 metric tons; 
rice, 1,500 tons; iron ore, 30,000 tons; 
and dried fruits, 1,150 tons. 

Chief Greek purchases will be, in 
thousands of U. S. dollars, sugar, 700; 
timber and timber products, 774; ma- 
chinery, 1,200; textiles, 200; and glass- 
ware, 200. 

$400,000 Credit Margin Set 


Payments will be effected between 
the central banks of the two countries, 
the Bank of Greece in Athens and the 
Statni Banka Ceskoslovenska in Prague. 
A credit margin of $400,000 is provided 
for within which payments may be 
made by either central bank without 
regard to the availability of funds in 
the clearing account. 

The initial period of the new agree- 
ment is 11 months ending December 31. 





Lebanon Revises Customs 
Duties on Various Items 


Lebanon has revised its customs du- 
ties on a variety of items. 

The tariff items affected and their 
duties, specific in Lebanese pounds per 
semigross kilogram, or percent ad 
valorem, with former rates, shown in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 Lebanese 
pound = US$0.456) : 

No. 1.25. Sweetmeats: L£0.50. but not under 
40 pe.cent ad valorem (same, but not under 
30 percent ad valorem). 

132, Chocolate and chocolate products: (a) 
Chocolate in bars or blocks of 500 grams or 
more, L£1.60, but not under 40 percent ad 
valorem (L£1.40, same); (b) others, L£2.60, 
but not under 40 percent ad valorem (L£2.10, 
same). 

Sweetmeats and chocolate have been re- 
moved from the list of commodities requirin 
import license in pursuance of the curren 
Lebanon policy of protecting national indus- 
tries by raising import tariffs rather than by 
prior import licensing. 

329, Animal glue, 50 percent (25 percent). 

430, Cardboard and paper boxes, cases, and 
caskets, 40 percent (25 percent). 

644, Statuettes, fancy, ornamental, and dec- 
orative articles, of stone and other mineral 
materials, 40 percent (25 percent). 

658, Pottery statuettes and fancy and dec- 
orative ceramics, 40 percent (35 percent). 

811. Household decorative goods, n. e. s.; 


(a) Made of common metals, 40 percent (25 
percent), (b) made of common metals, gilt, 
silvered, or plated with precious metals, in- 
cluding glass and crystal, 40 percent (30 


percent). 


—, 


Thereafter it will be extended ta 
from year to year unless formally term). 
nated by either party 3 months before 
expiration. 


The agreement supersedes the agree. 


ment of June 1947, under which trade 
was nearly stalemated by the middle of 
1951 with a balance of about $700,009 
in favor of Greece frozen in the centraj 
bank clearing account. By the middle of 
1952 trade exchanges between Greece 


and Czechoslovakia were resumed op a 


g) 


moderate scale with the flow of trac 
largely in the direction of Greece, ang 
by the end of 1953 Greece’s eredit 
balance under the old clearing account 


was reduced to the equivalent of a 
$400,000. me 





Brazil Alters Consumption 
Tax Import Base 


The landed cost of Brazilian imports 
has been altered for the purpose of 
increasing consumption-tax collections 
to include premiums paid for e 
commitment certificates obtained at 


public auction, by Director of Internal 


— Circular No. 19 dated March 
These premiums vary in accordance 
with weekly bids for exchange and 
with the import category in which the 
merchandise is included under the aue- 
tion system established in October 1953 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct, 
1953, p. 10). At auctions held on March 
16 premiums paid for U. S. dollas 
ranged from 25 to 150 cruzeiros, 

Before this order went into effett 
foreign currency values of Brazilian im- 
ports were converted for consumption 
tax collection purposes at the official 
rate of exchange of 18.82 cruzeiros t 
the dollar or its equivalent. This con 
version rate has now been increased by 
the amount of the auction premium 
paid. 

The practical effect of this measuré 
will be to double or more than double 
consumption-tax collections on imports 
subject to an ad valorem tax. 


India To Permit Export of 
Manganese Products in 1954 


Exportation of manganese dioxide and 
peroxide from India will be permitted 
by established shippers in the calendat 
year 1954, the Indian Government has 
announced. RB 

The overall export allotment of mar 
ganese dioxide and peroxide was not 
stated, but each exporter will be givél 
a quota equal to the amount 
by him in 1952 or 1953, whichever ® 
higher, . 








U. S. imports dropped to $836.5 mik 
lion in January 1954 from $907.7 million 
in December 1953, the Bureau of ti 
Census, U. S. Department of Comment? 
reports. 

This decrease reflects a decline # 
imports from all continents. * 
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tonada To Continue 
(ontrols on Trade 


Canada is to continue its export and 
import controls until July 31, 1957, by 
Howse of Commons approval on March 


mot the Act Respecting the Export 
ga Imoprt of Strategic and Other 


This measure reenacts the Export 
ga Import Permits Act of 1952, which 
jad been due to expire on July 31, 1954, 
ut contains amendments making the 
strategic control more effective. At the 
gme time the list of countries covered 
ly the area control list and the list of 
goods requiring export permits are ex- 

to be reduced to promote uni- 
fomity with the goods controlled by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and most of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization allies. 

The Government is given authority 
to control imports, inter alia, for the 
reason that the United States, or other 
Governments, control export of the 
same Commodities, and not solely for 
the purpose indicated in the former act 
to Msure the best possible supply and 
distribution of articles in accordance 
with Canadian needs. 


It was asserted in the House of Com- 
mons that on occasion it is preferable 
for Canada to control its imports at 
the request of the United States, rather 
than leave to the United States the im- 
position of export controls on ship- 
ments to Canada, 


Portugal Bans Export of 
Some Types of Cork Waste 


Exportation from Portugal of waste 
tork taken from the branches of trees— 
falea’and enxo—is prohibited for as 
long as the present shortage of waste 
tork continues, by an order of March 19. 


At the same time prices of falca and 
exo were fixed at 16 and 19 escudos, 
respectively, per arroba of 15 kilograms, 
livered at the factory (1 escudo= 
US$0.035). The Cork Board was direct- 
ed to fix appropriate export prices for 
agglomerates based on these raw ma- 
terial prices. 

Manufacturers of agglomerates have 
had difficulties in purchasing cork 
Waste. and as a result many factories 

had to operate on a part-time 
because of their inability to obtain 
Taw, Materia]s. 

Exportation of falca has been pro- 
hibited for some time but the prohibi- 
tion has been evaded by classifying it 
& enxo, a less common and somewhat 
More expensive type of cork waste. Ex- 
Ports of this type of cork waste have 

m running at the rate of nearly 
%,000 metric tons a year, of which 


one-half goes to the United 
States—Emb., Lisbon. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Jordan Provides Means of Importing 
More Goods From Dollar Area in '54 


Jordan’s basic import program for 
1954 is fixed at approximately the same 
level as in 1953. Import licenses and 
official foreign exchange will be issued 
for a rather flexible schedule of com- 
modities on the basis of the traditional 
pattern of trade. 

Exchange allocations amount to 11.5 
million dinars for the soft-currency 
area and 750,000 dinars ($2.1 million) 
for the hard-currency, principally dollar, 
area. 

Total trade will include UNRWA- 
paid (United Nations Relief and Wérks 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East) imports and other items 
which in 1953, under a program of_the 
same scale, brought total imports to 
over 18 million dinars, 

Imports over and above this official 
exchange allocation will be permitted 
with payment in unofficial or black- 
market @xchahge provided penalty pay- 
ments are exacted on such imports as 
a limiting factor. The system of import 
without license against fine or surtax 
has thus been reinstated with the fol- 
lowing rates of fine: 


Percent 
List A commodities: fine 
From soft-currency countries............... 8 
From hard-currency countries................ 12 


Foodstuffs, not including luxury items 4 
List B commodities: 

From soft-currency countries............... ~- 15 

From hard-currency countries................ 20 

List A commodities are: 

Cereals; textiles; building materials; 
petroleum products; asphalt; medicines; 
agricultural requirements—seed, fertili- 
zers, etc.; industrial requirements; Gov- 
ernment needs; grocery items; goats; 
dates; cars; car spare parts; tires; 
mineral oils; secondhand clothes; shoes 
and materials for shoes; electrical equip- 
ment; household utensils; books and 
stationery; printing equipment; news- 
print; magazines and newspapers; ‘“mis- 


Ethiopian Coffee Export 
Duty Up to US$240 a Ton 


The Ethiopian export duty on coffee 
has been increased, effective~April 10, 
from Eth$400 to Eth$600 a metric ton 
plus a graduated surtax, based on New 
York spot Santos coffee prices and 
varying with each cent increase above 
82 U. S. cents a pound (1 Ethiopian 
dollar = US$0.4025). 

Ethiopia’s coffee export duties have 
been increased successively in recent 
months. On December i, 1953, the duty 
was increased from Eth$260 to Eth$350 
a metric ton, and on January 15, 1954, 
it was raised to Eth$400 a metric ton.— 
Emb., Addis Ababa. 

Previous changes in Ethiopian coffee 
export duties were announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, September 7, 
1953, page 10, and December 7, 1953, 
page 13. 





cellaneous” (Arabic admits of no other 
translation, the miscellaneous category 
and the following items evidently cover 
any goods entered at discretion of Cus- 
toms); various miscellaneous manufac- 
tured things; cinema films; personal ex- 
penses; transportation; reserve; Devel- 
opment Board and Point IV items. 
List B commodities are: 


Intoxicating drinks (probably not a 
licensed import, but entered only under 
fine); watches, refrigerators; radio 
sets (not a licensed import; only by 
fine); photography things; haberdashery 
and carpets; weapons and ammunition; 
matches; cigars and tobacco; tombak.— 
Emb., Amman. 

Additional details on Jordanian im- 
port regulations are available on loan 
from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Higher Peruvian Tire, 
Nail Duties Sought 


The Committee of ‘Rubber Products 
Manufacturers of Peru’s National So- 
ciety of Industries has lodged a petition 
with the Government for a substantial 
increase in import duties on automobile 
and truck tires and tubes to protect . 
the domestic rubber industry. 

Among the various factors cited as 
justifying the request is the ‘high cost 
of Peruvian crude rubber—21.70 soles 
a kilogram—which the domestic tire 
manufacturer is obliged to use, as com- 
pared with the price of rubber in the 
world market, calculated at 9.24 soles 
a kilogram (1 sole=approximately 
US$0.05). Under this proposal, the basic, 
specific import duty on automobile 
tires, for example, would be raised from 
6.50 soles to 15 soles a gross kilogram. 

Domestic nail manufacturers have 
requested an increase in import duty on 
iron and steel nails, brads, and tacks. 
These products up to and including 25 
millimeters in length are on the list of 
concessions granted by Peru under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs arid Trade 
(GATT). Local importers opposing the 
increase state that domestic manufac- 
turers do not produce a quality product 
and that present import charges are 
already high for these essential items. 

Both proposals are being contested by 
importers and no decisions have been. 
reached by ‘the Government.—Emb., 
Lima. 





U. S. imports from North America 
dropped to $290.9 million in January 
1954 from $316.7 million in December 
1953, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This decline reflected a $50.5-million 
decrease in imports from Canada. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Finland, West Germany 
Plan $42 Million Trade 


Finnish exports to Western Germany 
in April-September of this year under 
a commodity exchange agreement 
signed at Bonn on February 25 are ex- 
pected to total $22 million and Finnish 
imports from that country, $20 million. 

Few quotas are fixed for Finnish 
exports because of the previous under- 
taking of the Federal Republic to ac- 
cord Finland the same treatment it 
extends to countries participating in 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation for practically all items 
included in the Finnish export list. 


Finnish exports will include timber 
and wood products, cellulose, and paper 
and paperboard. Finland will import 
textiles, chemical products, coal and 
coke, iron and steel, various metal 
manufactures, and machinery. Trans- 
port material to be imported by Finland 
includes trucks and automotive parts 
but no passenger automobiles. 


Finland To Reduce Debt 


The sum of $3 million from Finnish 
export earnings in trade with Western 
Germany in the April-September period 
will be applied to reduce the large trade 
clearing debt which Finland accumu- 
lated in its commercial relations with 
that country in the past 2 years, prin- 
cipally in 1952. This debt, which slight- 
ly exceeded $30 million at its peak in 
March 1953, was reduced by the end of 
the year to about $13 million. Finland 
accomplished this reduction through a 
combination ‘of stringent licensing 
restrictions on West German imports 
and the reexport of about $10 million 
worth of Soviet bloc. goods to the 
Federal Republic: 

The new agreement takes the form 





Mexico Reclassifies Facial 
Tissue and Lighter Fluid 


Facial tissue in rolls has been specifi- 
cally classified in the Mexican import 
tariff, effective March 30. A _ specific 
classification also has been established 
for lighter fluid, effective April 10, by 
a decree published on April 2. 


Facial tissue now appears under the 


following classification (1 peso= 
US$0.1156) : 

7.51.34, Facial paper for making handker- 
chiefs, in spools of two layers and in rolls 


measuring between 20 and 25 centimeters in 
width, weighing up to 22 grams a square 
meter per layer and having a Mullen resist- 
ance not greater than 60 grams per square 
centimeter per 100 grams of weight per 
square meter: Duty, 0.15 peso per legal kilo- 
gram and 5 percent ad valorem. 

This new ‘classification is understood 
to have been established for the benefit 
of local firms which cut and package 
facial tissues from material imported 
in rolls and heretofore dutiable under 


classifications No. 7.51.30 or No. 7.53.02, 
26 


- in effect in both countries. 








of a third supplementary protocol to the 
basic tradg agreement dated April 16, 
1952. It was concluded for only 6 
months to permit future annual agree- 
ment periods to start on October 1. 
Such periods would correspond better 
to the seasonal fluctuations in exchange 
of goods between the two countries, 
particularly Finnish exports of sawn 
timber and roundwood. 

Negotiations for the next annual 
agreement are scheduled to begin in 
August.—Leg., Helsinki. 





Greece-Portugal Pact 
Liberalizes Trade 


Trade between Greece and Portugal 
under their agreement renewed on 
February 16 will be governed by 
liberalized import regulations currently 
No com- 
modity lists are included in the new 
agreement and there are no restrictions 
on the value or volume of trade in 
either direction. . - 

However, should either of the con- 
tracting parties introduce import con- 
trols at a later date the joint commis- 
sion, provided in article 6 of the original 
agreement, will“ meet to review the 
situation in the light of current devel- 
opments and establish import quotas 
for any products that might be affected 
by such controls. 


Portugal is committed to permit ex- 
port to Greece of 600 tons of fish and 
400 tons~of coffee. It also agrees in- 
sofar as possible to satisfy Greek 
requirements of cork and promises to 
take under advisement larger purchases 
of tobacco. 


Greek exports to Portugal in the 
period June 1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, 
totaled $319,000. Imports from Portu- 
gal amounted to $544,000. 

The 1951 agreement, which is now 
renewed for another year to February 
15, 1955, expired in May 1952, but 
remained taeitly in force inasmuch as 
it had not been formally terminated by 
either party.—Emb., Athens. 





both dutiable at 0.35 peso per legal kilo- 
gram and 40 percent ad valorem, and 
both subject to the 25-percent general 
duty increase effected on February 15. 

The new lighter fluid classification is 
as follows: 

6.06.42, Organic mixtures and ‘preparations 
used as liquids for lighters with pyrophoric 
stones: Specific duty, 1 peso per gross kilo- 
gram; 50 percent ad valorem. 

Lighter fluid formerly was classified 
under tariff item No. 6.63.72 dutiable at 
0.75 peso per legal kilogram and 5 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

The new rates of duty established for 
the two new classifications are not sub- 
ject to the 25-percent general duty 
increase that went into effect on Febru- 
ary 15, as they were established after 
that date-—Emb., Mexico. 


Statement Made ... 


(Continued from Page 19) 


certainly be more than offset by the 
benefits from increased exports, 


Book Manufacturing in U. S. 
Would Remain Advantageous 


It should be noted in this connection 
that several factors operate to make 
book manufacturing more advantageous 
and profitable in this country tha 
abroad in spite of wage differentials 
For the large editions normally required 
for the American market, our mag 
methods make the cost of production 
comparable to or lower than in th 
United Kingdom and Canada, the other 
two principal countries publishing ij 
English. 

Even with the manufacturing require. 
ment removed, most foreign-authored 
books for general sale in this 
are likely to be produced here for 
reasons of economy and such . other 
reasons as closeness to source of supply, 
minimum shipping delays, and avoidane 
of other items of expense, such as insur. 
ance and tariffs. There is also for con 
sideration the advantage to be derived 
from the close association of domestic 
publishers with the channels of, book 
distribution. ' 

One of the large publishers of mags 
zines and books advises us that th 
number of books which would come into 
the country as a result of the changes 
here proposed would be a mere trickié 
and would offer insignificant competition 
to books published and manufactured 
here. Only about 1 percent of the books 
now manufactured would be even poten 
tially affected. And book printing & 
itself only a tiny fraction of all printing 

But even this tiny percentage of 
printing would not necessarily be a 
fected. Nothing in the present mani- 
facturing clause requires older books 
not under copyright, or plays, mult, 


and books in other languages to h& f 


printed here. Yet such works sold her 
are nearly all printed here, simpy 
because it is often cheaper and always 
more convenient and efficient. Almost 
certainly the copies sold in the Unite 
States of popular current foreign books 
in English would continue to be printel 
here for exactly the same reason, 

To sum up—we believe this conver 
tion and the necessary implementing 
legislation will not injure anyone—aid 
will benefit our creative citizens and i 
industries and their employees wi 
reproduce their works, by stre 
our growing foreign markets for lt 
erary, musical, and artistic product& ~ 

We, therefore, commend them toy 





U. S. imports of machinery and 
hicles decreased to $24.7 million in Jat 
uary 1954 from $31.6 million in Decem 
ber 1953, the Bureau of the Cens® 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
ports. : 
This decline reflected primarily * 
drop in imports of aircraft. 
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‘andelilla Harvesting 
‘ernitted in Mexico 


"ne Mexican ban on harvesting of the 
gndelilla plant, used in wax production, 
pas been eased to permit cooperative 
famers in the States of Coahuila, 
@ihuahua, Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas, 
ga Zacatecas to gather the plant pro- 
yded they do it for their own account, 
yder the control and financing of the 
National Bank of Foreign Trade, and 
do not exceed the production limitation 

ished by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture.and Livestock. 

The general ban, which continues in 
diect, has been extended until Septem- 
ber 1955. 

The relaxation, granted by amend- 
ment of the decree imposing the 
prohibition, was brought into effect for 
the cooperative farmers in the specified 
geas because candelilla gathering is 
their only means of livelihood. 

The original decree prohibiting the 
t g of candelilla was signed 
October 18, 1952, and published Decem- 
tf 6 1952. The prohibition was con- 
tinued by a decree dated September 22, 
1953, and published October 7, 1953. The 
present extension and amendment are 
coitained in a decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 27, 1954, ef- 
fective the following day. 

Mexican subsidies on exports of 
tandelilla wax, previously extended for 
the period January 1-December 31, 
1954 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 
22, 1954, p. 12), continue in effect and 
will be applicable to wax produced as a 
result of the easing of the ban on 
tandelilla harvesting. Formerly the 
subsidies were applicable only to stocks 
accumulated before the ban was im- 
posed, on December 1, 1952. 


Netherlands Offers Market 
For Navigation Equipment 

The Netherlands merchant fleet ap- 
Pears to be a_ potential market for 
marine navigational equipment, inas- 
much as only about 300 of its 1,305 
vessels are equipped with radar. 

Official statistics on the production of 
and foreign trade in marine navigational 
tadar equipment are not available, but 

tiéns are that local manufacturers 

ae not yet in the market and that most 

originate in the United States 

and the. United Kingdom, with small 

M@antities coming from Canada and 

France. Trade sources expect that 

West German radar manufacturers will 
eventually enter the market. 

Imports of radar equipment are sub- 

to foreign exchange and import 
controls, but so far little difficulty has 
experienced in obtaining licenses 


for the import of radar from the United 
States, 
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Argentine Exports of Hides, Skins 


To Eastern Europe Show Increase 


Argentine sales of hides from October 1953 to March 1954 have 
been heavy, a reported 850,000 units having been sold to Iron Curtain 
countries, as a result of a trade agreement. 

Poland is said to have purchased 425,000 hides; the U. S. S. R., 
160,000; and Hungary and other East European countries, the remainder. 


Western European countries are not 
placing orders with Argentina because 
U. S. and Canadian hide prices are 
lower. Heavy East European com- 
mitments, however, are expected to 
consume available supplies. 


Hide stocks are restricted and output 
this year will again be curtailed by a 
relatively low level of cattle slaughter. 
Current monthly production of frigori- 
ficos amounts to only about 250,000 
units, of which about 100,000 will be 
used domestically—an indication that 
exports for the next few months will be 
relatively small. 

Hide prices increased during recent 
months as a result of the strong demand 
from East Europe. Heavy steer hi@es 
are currently quoted at about US$0.205 
and light steer hides at US$0.213 per 
pound, as against prices of US$0.195 
and US$0.213 last August. Current 
prices per pound of other hides are 
US$0.229 for light steer rejects, 
US$0.218 for cow rejects, and US$0.134 
for bull rejects. Extremes are selling 
to loca) trades for US$0.324 per pound, 
on a comparable f: o. b. basis. 

Although official statistics are not 
yet available for 1953, estimates place 
Argentine cattlehide production at ap- 
proximately 15 percent below 1952 
output and sheepskin production at 20 
percent above the average of the 
preceding 3 years. 


Exports to Western Europe High 


Exports of cattlehides and calfskins 
totaled 6,628,291 units in 1953, com- 
pared with 9,045,537 in 1952. Horsehide 
exports increased to 340,982 hides from 
232,058 in 1952. The Netherlands, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom 
were the largest purchasers. 

Shipments to the Netherlands in- 
cluded 1,203,653 cattlehides, 534,602 
calfskins, and 92,400 horsehides; those 
to Germany consisted of 602,111 cattie- 
hides, 174,364 calfskins, and 9,418 
horsehides; and those to the United 
Kingdom totaled 461,244 cattlehides and 
91,543 calfskins. Sales to the United 
States included 1,126 cattlehides, 1,000 
calfskins, and 45,850 horsehides. A 
considerable quantity of the hides and 
skins exported to the Netherlands, was 
resold to East Europe, the _ trade 
reported. 

Exports of sheep, goat, and kid skins 
in 1953 were more than double those 
of the preceding year, rising to 48,475, 





of which 46,412 were sheepskins, from 
16,785, of which 15,733 were sheepskins. 
France took 13,278; the United States, 
11,636; and Italy, 7,118 in 1953. These 
three countries were. the chief markets. 


Leather Footwear Output 
On Uptrend in Canada 


Production of leather footwear in 
Canada amounted to 39,282,786 pairs in 
1953 compared with 37,460,091 in 1952, 
an increase of nearly 5_ percent, or 
1,822,695 pairs. Most of this increase 
was in- the category of women’s and 
growing girls’ shoes. Footwear manu- 
facture in 1951 totaled 32,921,092. pairs, 
“A breakdown of the 1953 production, 
in pairs, with 1952 figures in parentheses, 
follows: Men’s, 8,759,260 (8,872,560); 
boys’ 1,337,480 (1,313,993); youths’ 
341,051 (352,618); women’s and grow- 
ing girls’, 18,993,931 (17,712,425); 
misses’, 3,699,112 (3,350,413); children’s 
and little gents’, 3,133,537 (2,823,464); 
babies’ and infants’, 3,018,415 (3,034,- 
618). 


Iceland Shoe Trade Places 
'53 Output at 120,997 Pairs 


Trade estimates place 1953 produc- 
tion of shoes and slippers in the six 
factories operating in Iceland at 120,997 
pairs. 

Other leather manufactures produced 
in 1953 included 4,960 women’s hand- 
bags; 5,600 pairs of gloves; 20,000 waist 
belts; and 2,800 briefcases and school- 
bags, 2,800 units. Two factories were 
producing women’s handbags and one 
firm was manufacturing gloves, one 
belts, and another briefcases and school- 
bags. 


S. African Wattle Output Up 


About 590,000 acres of land in the 
Union of South Africa are under culti- 
vation for wattle production. 

Trees were cut on about 64,000 acres 
and yielded 390,000 long tons of green 
bark, compared with 370,000 long tons 
of bark from 57,000 acres of cut trees 
in 1952. Thus the average yield per 
acre declined from 6.5 tons in 1952 to 
6.1 tons in 1953. (Wattle extract and 
milled bark production and export data 
were published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 1, 1954, p. 23.) 
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New Egyptian Law Tightens Rules 
Governing Built Property Taxes 


All Egyptian built property, regardless of its uses or construction 
materials, as well as wastelands being exploited or utilized, is covered 
by a new built property tax law promulgated by the Egyptian 


Government. 


The new law, No. 567 of February 4, revises an earlier decree law 


issued March 13, 1884, which, despite 
amendments, contained limiting descrip- 
tive phrases concerning built property 
that permitted certain new types of 
construction to escape the tax. 

Present assessments and taxes on 
built property and annual revisions 
thereof will remain in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1957. However, built proper- 
ty which is newly subject to this tax 
since January 1, 1954, will be taxed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
new law. 


New Provisions Imposed 


Principal changes from the previous 
house-tax legislation are: 


@ The rate is 10 percent of the annual 
rental value in all cities, towns, and 
villages in which the tax is imposed. 
(The decree of 1884 provided for a tax 
at the rate of one-twelfth on the annual 
rental value. In 1909 the rate was 
raised to 10 percent for Cairo and other 
cities in which the Government provided 
drains or similar sanitation works). 


@ The annual rental value of factories 
and workshops is based on the actual 
rent paid, if genuine. Otherwise, it is 
put at 8 percent of the total value of 
land, buildings, and fixed installations. 
The annual rental value of houses and 
office buildings is to be based on assess- 
ment commission estimates. 

@ The new law provides that a gen- 
eral census of built. property shall be 
taken every 8 years (in conformity with 
the decree of 1884) and, in addition, 
provides that a general reassessment is 
to be made during the last 2 years of 
the 8-year period. 

@® Expenses of appeals to the councils 
of revision are no longer to be borne by 
unsuccessful appellants. 


@ Administrative commissions consist 





of a each, two representing 
the vernment and two the house- 
owners. 


@ Appellants may not pay tax at the 
old rates until their appeals have been 
lodged for 6 efionths. 


® New exemptions are office and pub- 
lic service buildings of municipalities 
and provinces, embassies and legations, 
and cemetery buildings. 

@ The tax is payable in two install- 
ments each year, January 1-15 and 
July 1-15. 

Loan copies of this’ legislation are 
available from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Burma Sloviees Income Tax 
Amendment Act of 1954 


The Burma Income Tax (amendment) 
Act of 1954, enacted by the Burmese 
Parliament, changes the Burma Income 
Tax (amendment) Act of 1953, as fol- 
lows: 





Section 4A—‘‘(c) a company is resident in 
the Union of Burma in any year (1) if the 
control and management of its affairs is 
situated wholly in the Union of Burma in 
that year, or (2) if 4ts Mcome arising in the 
Union of Burma in that year exceeds its in- 
come arising without the Union of Burma in 
that year.” 

The new amendment act, which is 
retroactive to October 1, 1953, appears 
to meet the principal complaint by for- 
eign companies against the 1953 act, 
which provided for taxation of the 
worldwide profits of any company do- 
ing business in Burma. (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 15, 1954, p. 13.) 


National Maritime Day, May 272. 


ve 


France Fixes Higher 
Film Release Taxes 


Higher taxes will be levied on film 
releases in France after May 1, by a 
decree of March 6, published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 8-9, The de- 
cree implements provisions of the 
August 6, 1953, law creating a develop. 
ment fund for the French film indus- 
try. 

The New tax supersedes the “meters 
age” tax levied since 1948 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 30, 1948, p. 17) asa 
measure of temporary aid to the French 
film industry. The “meterage” tax ex- 
pires April 30. 

The rates on feature-length, French- 
language films, including those dubbed 
in, have been raised from 400 to 450 
francs per meter; and the rates on 
original-version, foreign-language films 
have been increased from 25 to 3 
francs per meter. The rate on short 
subjects remains unchanged at 50 franes 
per meter. 


The “film release” tax is payable upon 
presentation of a copy of the censors 
permit to the Registrar of the French 
National Center of Cinematography 
(Centre National de la Cinematogra 
phie), 
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